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A  CITY  TO  BE  PROUD  OF. 


What  London  Is. 


Population  governed  by 
the  L  C.C.  in  1901  4,536,541 

Population  of  Scotland  (1901)  4,472,000 
Population  of  Ireland  (1901)  4,458,775 
Population  of  Switzerland 

(1900)  .  3,315,443 

Population  of  Norway  (1900)  2,240,032 

Estimated  population  go¬ 
verned  by  the  L.C.C.  in 
1907 . . .  ....... .u...  4,758,217 

Number  of  Houses  in  Ad¬ 
ministrative  County  of 
London  (i.C.C.  area)  in 
1901  . . . . 

Number  of  Houses  in  Scot¬ 
land  (1901)  . 

Number  of  Houses  in  Ireland 
(1901)  . 

The  births  in  the  area  governed  by 
the  L.C.C.  in  the  year  1904  added  to 
the  County  a  population  (129,335) 
which  was  greater  than  the  entire 
population  of  Norwich,  or  of  Plymouth, 
or  of  Northampton. 

74,990  Londoners  died  in  the  year 
1904,  or.  more  than  the  entire  popula¬ 
tion  of  Hanley,  Bury,  or  Grimsby. 

The  annual  rateable  valu^of  Oxfords 
st.  alone  was  calculated  'in  a  book  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  present  Clerk  to  the 
L.C.C.  (Mr.  G.  L.  Gomme)  in  1898  at 
£201,276. 


The  valuation  of  the  whole  town  of 
Canterbury  was  given  at  £110,000  ;  that 
of  Yarmouth  at  £177,000  ;  and  that  of 
Gloucester  at  £157,000. 

London  has  2,158  miles  of  streets - 
equal  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  distance 
between  England  and  America. 

The  net  cost  of  maintaining  these 
thoroughfares  is  £2,109,240.  . 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  by 
railways,  trams,  and  two  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  omnibus  companies  in  the  year 
1904  was  over  1,000  millions. 

27,098  vessels  with  cargoes  and  in 
ballast  entered  the  Port  of  London 
during  the  year  1904.  Their  total  ton¬ 
nage  was  17,073,852.  This  is  about 
three  times  the  number  of  the  ships 
entering  the  Belgian  ports  in  the  year 
1903. 

The  value  of  the  principal  articles 
imported  at  the  port  of  London  in  the 
year  1904  was  £174,475,656,  or  nearly 
50  per  cent,  more  than  the  total  esti¬ 
mated  revenue  of  the  German  Empire 
in  the  year  1904-5. 

727,200,000  letters,  166,600,000  post¬ 
cards,  and  28,364,000  telegrams  were 
delivered  in  the  London  postal  district 
in  the  year  of  1904-5. 

Three-quarters  of  a  million  children 
are  educated  in  London's  elementary 
schools — equal  to  about  the  entire 
population  of  Liverpool. 
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WHY  WE  LIVE  LONGER  NOW. 

LONDON’S  MIGHTY  WAR  AGAINST  DIRT,  DISEASE,  AND  DEATH- 
POINTS  ABOUT  OUR  LIFE  CHANGES.  -  LONDON  SAVES  EVERY 
|  YEAR  19,000  LIVES  WHICH  WOULD  HAVE  BEEN  LOST  IF  THE 

#  DEATH-RATE  OF  THE  1900  DECENNIUM  STILL  PREVAILED. 

London's  death-rate  has  fallen  nearly  THIRTY  PER  CENT,  in  the  last  16  years. 

;  It  is  noio  15.6  per  1,000  persons  living  as  compared  with  19.3  in  Vienna;  20.6  in 

Rhine;  IS. 3  in  New  York;  and  25.0  in  St.  Petersburg. 

The  diminished  death-rate  means  that  in  the  year  1905,  19,584  LIVES  WERE 
SAVED  which' would  have  been  lost  yearly  in  the  period  1891—1900. 

The  expectation  of  life  for  infant  Londoners  at  birth  is  THIRTEEN  AND  A 
HALF  MONTHS  MORE  than  it  was  before  the  L.C.C.  was  established. 

When  a  man  in  London  has  reached  the  age  of  twenty  he  has,  on  the  average,  TEN 
AND  A  HALF  MONTHS  MORE  to  live  than  a  man  of  the  same  age  could  contem¬ 
plate  before  the  County  Council  commenced  its  ivork. 

TYPHUS  HAS  PRACTICALLY  VANISHED  from  the  death  returns  of  London 
since  1890. 

The  MEASLES  death-rate  has  declined  by  A  THIRD  since  the  ten  years  ended  1890. 
The  WHOOPING  COUGH  death-rate  is  less  than  ONE-HALF  what  it  was  in  the 
same  period. 

The  EPIDEMIC  DISEASE  death-rate  has  declined  by  nearly  ONE-HALF. 

The  death-rate  from  PULMONARY  CONSUMPTION  (PHTHISIS)  has  declined 
by  ONE-TIIIRD. 

THE  most)  momentous  work  which 
falls  to  the  County  Council  is  that 
of  guarding  the  public  health. 
In  a  vast  city  plying  trades 
innumerable,  in  touch,  through  its 
shipping,  with  every  latitude  and  longi¬ 
tude,  harboring  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men,  including  a  floating  tramp  and 
casual  population,  there  lurk  many  snares 
and  dangers  to  the  life  of  the  population. 
Districts  slowly  fall  into  decay  ;  slums 
arise  almost  imperceptibly ;  epidemics 
may  begin  obscurely  in  some  unknown 
spot.  Against  these  and  other  subtle 
dangers  the  Council  must  keep  vigilant 
watch — cleaning  and  purifying  London, 
and  making  it  an  ever  healthier  city  to 
live  m.  There  are  other  authorities  at 
work  in  the  fight  against  sickness,  but  the 
County  Council  may  be  likened  to  the 
general  staff  of  the  sanitary  army,  con¬ 
ceiving  large  plans,  and  looking  to  their 
execution,  and  quickening  the  fight  at 
every  point  in  the  field  of  operations. 

Reversing  the  Position. 

Some  of  its  most  valuable  work  will  re¬ 
cur  at  once  to  the  mind  of  the  reader.  Its 
great  extension  of  main  drainage  is  one. 
Its  sweeping  away  of  slum  areas  is  an¬ 
other.  Think  of  this  single  fact — the 
death-rate  in  the  insanitary  districts  was 
enormous — twice  as  high  sometimes  as  the 
general  death-rate  of  London.  But  now 
that  position  has  been  reversed.  The 
death-rate  of  the  Council  dwellings, 
which,  in  the  main,  took  the  place  of  the 
old  rookeries,  was,  after  correction  for 
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WHY  WE  LIVE  LONGER  NOW. 


age  and  Sex  distribution,  only  11.7  per 
1,000  in  the  year  1905,  as  against  15.1  for 
London.  Then  the  great  addition  to  the 
parks  and  open  spaces,  and  the  trams 
which  carry  the  people  away  from  over¬ 
crowded  areas,  have  also  made  for 
healthier  and  longer  lives. 

But  there  is  a  great  mass  of  detailed 
and  specific  health  work  which  is  per¬ 
formed  by  the  Council.  This  is  entrusted 
to  the  Public  Health  Committee,  of  which 
Dr.  R.  M.  Beaton  and  Mr.  B.  S.  Straus, 
M.P.,  are  the  zealous  and  able  chairman 
and  vice-c-hairrqan  respectively ;  and  Sir 
Shirley  Murphy,  the  chief  medical  officer. 

The  committee’s  duties  extend  in  dif¬ 
ferent  directions.  It  is,  first,  the  by-law- 
making  authority  and  the  authority  for 
licensing  cowsheds,  slaughter-houses,  and 
common  lodging-houses,  or  sanctioning 
the  establishment  of  premises  for  carrying 
on  offensive  trades.  Then,  too,  it  has  to 
discharge  purely  administrative  functions, 
such  as  the  supervision  of  dairies,  sea¬ 
men’s  lodging-houses,  and  common  lodg¬ 
ing  houses. 

Fighting  Causes  of  Offence. 

T/et  us  see  what  these  duties  mean  in 
the  way  of  public  health.  Take,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  by-laws  which  the  committee 
lias  made  with  reference  to  the  removal  of 
refuse,  domestic  or  otherwise.  No  longer 
can  malodorous  butcher  bones  be  carried 
through  the  streets  on  the  afternoon  of  a 
hot  summer  day;  the  decree  has  gone 
forth  that  such  things  must  be  removed 
in  the  earfy  hours.  Gone,  too,  are  the 
times  when  the  dustman  sang  out  his 
“Dust,  ahoy!’’  and  went  leisurely  on  his 
rounds,  leaving  domestic  sluts  to  say 
whether  or  no  they  will  allow  household 
refuse  to  accumulate  for  eight  or  even 
ten  weeks  in  the  sultry  dog-days.  Under 
the  by-laws  of  the  L.C.C.  there  must  at 
least  be  a  weekly  collection  of  dust  by  the 
responsible  official,  and  the  householder 
who  bars  the  way  is  guilty  of  obstruction. 
Then,  too,  there  are  by-laws  which  secure 
that  house  drams  are  properly  trapped 
and  ventilated,  so  that  impure  air  does  not 
get  into  our  houses,  and  the  Council  is 
at  this  moment  engaged  in  drawing  up  by¬ 
laws  for  regulating  offensive  trades,  with 
the  object  of  preventing  noxious  'vapors 
from  spreading  into  our  homes. 

Organising  the  War. 

The  “general  6taff’’  sometimes  finds 
that  the  campaign  is  not  being  pushed 
with  sufficient  vigor  throughout  the  field 
of  operations.  Thus,  when  the  Council 
came  into  existence  there  were  only  a  little 
over  100  sanitary  inspectors  in  London — 
a  dangerously  small  number.  It  therefore 
caused  special  inquiries  to  be  made,  and 
the  result  is  that  there  are  now  more  than 
300  inspectors,  and  the  sanitary  adminis¬ 
tration  has  been  braced  up  and 


strengthened.  Particularly  has  this  been 
the  case  in  respect  of  houses  let  in  lodg¬ 
ings,  among  which  6ome  of  the  grossest 
overcrowding  and  uncleanliness  prevailed. 
What  that  means  to  the  life  of  London 
may  be  inferred  from  the  direct  relation 
which  exists  between  overcrowding  aiv»l 
such  sicknesses  as  phthisis  and  measles. 
The  Council  carried  its  work  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  cleanliness  a  little  further  when  it 
procured  power  for  the  sanitary  authority 
to  order  the  thorough  cleansing  of  ver¬ 
minous  houses,  and  in  the  year  1905  335 
houses  and  442  rooms  were  purified  as  a 
result. 

The  Lodging-house  Question. 

The  committee  have  likewise  the  func¬ 
tion  of  sanctioning  the  establishment  of 
the  various  scheduled  offensive  trades. 
But  it  has  gone  on  the  line  of  sanctioning 
as  few  as  possible.  Where  the  premises 
have  not  been  suitable  the  proprietors 
have  been  repeatedly  prosecuted.  The  re¬ 
sult  has  been  that  London  has  been  cleared 
of  some  of  these  undelectable  centres. 
The  committee  has  also  to  license  com¬ 
mon  lodgingrhouses.  These  houses  cover, 
so  to  speak,  the  weak  point  in  London’s 
sanitary  armor.  The  Council  took  over 
the  power  of  inspecting  them  from  the 
police  in  the  year  1894.  Four  years  ago, 
however,  it  also  obtained  power  to  license 
them  annually  and  this  gave  the  Council 
a  great  hold  over  those  which  were  not 
properly  maintained.  The  Council  now 
insist  that  both  houses  and  inmates  are 
clean  and  fit.  When  the  Council  first  took 
charge,  the  male  and  female  inmates  had, 
in  many  cases,  the  same  eommon  day- 
rooms,  and  there  was  much  inter-com¬ 
munication  between  the  various  parts  of 
the  building  in  which  they  lived.  But 
now  every  effort  is  made  to  keep  the  sexes 
apart.  Proper  lavatories,  foot  baths,  and, 
in  some  cases,  general  baths  have  also 
been  provided.  Thus  a  constant  possible 
source  of  infection  is  kept  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  within  the  four  walls  of  hygienic  law. 
It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  Council  has  not 
a  similar  power  of  licensing  with  respect 
to  seamen’s  lodgings.  These  dwellings 
form  one  of  the  danger  spots  of  London, 
for  it  would  be  easy  for  the  seamen,  com-^ 
ing  as  they  do  from  all  parts  of  the  globe, 
to  introduce  disease  into  this  country. 
Two  or  thrqe  years  ago  8ir  Shirley 
Murphy  spent  his  Christmas  in  scouring 
the  Chinese  quarter  on  a  rumor  that 
plague  had  got  about.  1 

Always  Alert. 

Indeed,  with  the  committee  and  its 
medical  officers  it  is  a  case  of  “toujours 
on  vedette.’’  It  watches  closely,  and  acts 
on  the  instant  that  disease  is  reported, 
tracing  disease  to  its  source,  isolating  it, 
and  extirpating  it  if  it  can.  The  Council 
employs  a  special  expert  in  “plague.’’  If 
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the  disease  is  reported  this  gentleman  at 
once  examines  the  case,  while  the  local 
authority  is  immediately  warned.  It  is 
necessary  to  have  an  expert  investigation  ; 
otherwise  the  public  would  be  frightened 
!  and  business  injured  by  the  constant 
rumors  which  arise.  If  the  report  is  con¬ 
firmed  the  case  is  at  once  sent  along  to 
the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.  So  far 
as  small-pox  is  concerned,  a  vigilant  eye 
yis  always  kept  on  the  common  lodging- 
,  Mouses.  A  representative  of  the  Council 
(is  among  them  while  the  inmates  are  still 
in  bed  ;  and  it  is  a  somewhat  amusing  fact 
that,  in  order  to  be  able  to  keep  effective 
watch  over  this  dangerous  human 
material,  and  with  this  object  to  shepherd 
it  into  Well-known  centres,  the  frequenters 
of  the  lodging-houses  are  often  provided 
with  a  free  bed.  It  was  owing  to  this 
close  supervision  of  the  danger  zone  that 
the  Council  managed  to  limit  the  destruc 
tiveness  of  the  small-pox  outbreak  ofi  1902. 

Disease  Being  Banished. 

But  the  Council  is  always  busily  attack¬ 
ing  disease  whenever  and  wherever  it  can 
be  found.  Its  work  in  the  schools  is 
among  the  most  striking  and  interesting 
of  its  achievements.  Take,  as  instances, 
its  attempt  to  prevent  the  spread  of  fever  ; 
its  provision  of  separate  schools  for  the 
mentally  and  physically  defective ;  its 
efforts  to  check  the  degeneration  of  the 
children’s  eye-siglit ;  and  its  staff  of  nurses 
who  visit  the  schools,  ferret  out  sickness 
and  uncleanliness,  follow  them  to  the  home 
and  help  to  purge  house  and  school  of  the 
evils. 

Typhus  has  almost  been  stamped  out  in 
London,  for  not  a  single  death  from  that 
disease  was  registered  in  1905.  The  mor¬ 
tality  from  whooping-cough  has  declined 
from  0.69  per  1,000  persons  living  in  the 
period  1881-90  to  0.32  in  the  year  1905. 
The  order  of  the  L.C.C.  applying  certain 
pro  visions  of  the  Public  Health  (London) 
Act  to  measles  appears  to  have  been  bene¬ 
ficial  in  impressing  upon  parents  the  im¬ 
portance  of  taking  precautions  to  prevent 
infectious  children  from  associating  with 
others.  In  the  period  1881-90  the  death- 
rate  from,  measles  in  London  was  0.64  per 
4  1.000  persons  living.  In  1905  this  had 
fallen  to  0.37.  Very  striking  is  the  fact 
that  whereas  the  death-rate  from  the  prin¬ 
cipal  epidemic  diseases  was  3.05  per  1,000 
persons  living  in  the  period  1881  90,  in  the 
,4  year  1905  it  had  fallen  to  1.70.  The  death- 
1  rate  for  phthisis,  against  which  the  Coun¬ 
cil  and  district  authorities  are  waging' 
constant  war,  has  fallen  in  the  period 
named  from  2.09  to  1.42  per  1,000  persons 
living.  Indeed,  the  rate  of  mortality  from 
this  terrible  scourge  was  in  1905  oniy  one- 
half  what  it  was  during  the  period  1861-70. 


Our  Longer  Lives. 

Generally,  under  pressure  of  an  enlight¬ 
ened  health  administration,  the  death-rate 
in  London  fell,  in  the  year  1905,  to  the 
lowest  point  on  record  since  registration 
of  deaths  was  made  compulsory.  Since 
the  coming  into  operation  of  the  Public 
Health  (London)  Act,  1891,  which  brought 
the  Council  into  more  direct  relation  with 
sanitary  administration  in  London,  the 
death-rate,  as  Dr.  Beaton  recently  pointed 
out,  has  fallen  from  21.0  to  15.1  per  thou¬ 
sand,  or  nearly  30  per  cent.  Otherwise 
put,  in  the  year  1905  there  was,  compared 
with  the  period  1891-1900,  an  estimated 
gain  to  the  community  of  19,584  lives. 
This  tremendously  eloquent  fact  needs  no 
comment.  Some  idea  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  lives  of  Londoners  have  been 
lengthened  in  the  last  two  generations  and 
during  the  regime  of  the  London  County 
Council  may  be  gained  from  the  following 
little  table  : 

Year.  Expectation  of  life  of  a 

London  boy  in  his  first  year. 

1841  . .".  35  years. 

1881-90  39.85  ,, 

1891-1900  .  40.98  „ 

The  decennium  1891-1900  has,  it  will  be 
seen,  added  over  a  year  on  the  average  ex¬ 
pectation  of  life  of  each  infant  Londoner. 

Here  is  another  eloquent  little  table  : 

Expectation  of  Life  at  Birth. 

St.  George’s, 

Hanover-sq.  Southwark.  London. 

(1841.)  (1897-1900.)  (1891-1900.) 

37.4  years.  36.5  years.  40.98 

What  is  the  precise  significance  of  this 
table?  Well,  it  means,  first,  that  the  years 
which  a  Londoner  (taking  the  metropolis 
as  a  whole,  whether  rich  or  poor)  can  ex¬ 
pect  to  live  at  birth  are  now  nearly  four 
more  in  number  than  the  newly-born  child 
in  a  rich  neighbourhood  like  St.  George’s, 
Ilanover-sq.,  could  look  forward  to  a 
couple  of  generations  ago.  It  shows,  in 
the  second  place,  that  the  expectation  of 
life  in  a  poor  neighbourhood  like  South¬ 
wark  in  the  period  1897-1900  approximates 
to  the  expectation  of  life  of  the  aristocratic 
district  of  St.  George’s.  Hanover-sq., 
some  60  years  ago.  Southwark  has  at 
last  managed  to  overtake  the  St.  George’s, 
Hanover-sq.,  of  two  generations  ago.  As 
the  days  go  by  the  pace  quickens,  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  them  \yili  dwindle,  and, 
though  they  may  never,  from  obviobs 
causes,  march  abreast,  “  Progressive  ”  ad¬ 
ministration  will  do  all  that  may  be  to 
bring  them  together,  so  that  rich  and  poor 
may  live  long  in  the  land. 


A  ROMANCE  OF  LONDON’S  GREATNESS 

ITS  GIGANTIC  TRAM  BUSINESS  REDUCES  FARES,  MULTIPLIES 
ITS  PASSENGERS,  PAYS  ITS  OWN  PURCHASE  MONEY,  AND 
BRINGS  IN  AN  INCOME  IN  RELIEF  OF  THE  RATES. 


How  many  of  the  people  of  London  have 
realised  the  vastness  of  the  tramway 
system  which  is  slowly  enveloping  this 
great  metropolis,  or  understood  its  signi¬ 
ficance  in  the  daily  lives  of  their  5,000,000 
fellow  citizens  Yet  this  spreading  net¬ 
work  of  trams  forms  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  chapters  in  the  romance  of 
London  government,  and  one  of  the  most 
striking  evidences  of  the  new  London  that 
is  slowly  coming  to  birth  in  this  twentieth 
century.  Prior  to  the  creation  of  the 
London  County  Council,  London  was  little 
more  than  a  geographical  expression — a 
jumble  of  big  cities,  joined  together  by 
the  flimsiest  of  municipal  ties,  informed 
by  little  or  no  corporate  spirit,  helpless 
under  the  heel  of  private  monopolies.  The 
trams — owned  by  15  different  companies, 
and  plodding  their  weary  way  behind  the 
obsolete  horse  (obsolete  as  compared  with 
provincial  trams) — were  a  visible  sign  of 
this  somnolent  chaos.  Then  came  the 
L.C.C.,  with  its  party  of  progress  and  its 
vision  of  a  great  city  which  should  be  im¬ 
perial  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name — a  Lon¬ 
don  worthy  to  be  called  the  heart  of  the 
Empire. 

A  Rapid  Work. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  which  the 
Council  turned  its  attention  was  the  tram¬ 
way  system.  The  old  companies  were 
gradually  bought  up,  till  by  May  last  over 
87  per  cent,  of  the  tramways  had  passed 
into  the  Council’s  hands.  The  next  thing 
to  do  was  to  turn  them  into  swift-flowing, 
comfortable,  and  cheap  arteries  of  London 
life.  In  other  words,  the  Progressive 
party,  true  to  its  name,  resolved,  sov  far 
as  opposition  allowed,  to  bring  the 
triumphs  of  science  to  bear  on  locomotion 
and  electrify  the  trams.  A  start  was  made 
with  the  lines  between  Tooting  and  West¬ 
minster,  Waterloo,  and  Blackfriars- 
bridges.  That  was  in  the  year  1902-3 ; 
and  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales 
were  the  Council’s  first  passengers  on  the 
new  trams.  Other  lines  followed,  though, 
owing  to  the  action  of  the  Moderate 
party  on  the  Council,  it  is  only  recently 
that  the  trams  on  the  northern  6ide  have 
been  taken  over  and  their  electrification 
has  been  begun. 

Let  us  first  try  to  realise  what  this 
municipal  undertaking  means  in  sheer 

SOUTHERN  TRAMS. 

The  capital  expended  on  the  southern 
system  alone  up  till  31  March,  1906,  was 
£3,070,828. 


Of  this  sum,  which,  of  course,  had  to  be 
raised  by  way  of  loan,  the  Council  has 
already  repaid  £302,193  out  of  the  tram¬ 
way  takings. 

The  receipts  on  this  part  of  the  system 
alone  in  the  year  ending  March,  1906, 
amounted  to  £782,210. 

The  cost  of  running  the  trams  was 
£561,755. 

The  trams  presented  a  nice  little  nest 
egg  to  the  Imperial  exchequer  last  year  in 
the  shape  of  £8,000  income-tax. 

They  carried  183,512,421  passengers  dur¬ 
ing  the  year. 

They  ran  15,578,793  miles  ;  and,  finally, 
the  southern  tram  lines  cover  more  than 
53  miles. 

NORTHERN  LINES. 

The  money  expended  on  the  Northern 
trams  up  till  31  March,  1906,  was 
£L118,166. 

•  £134,883  has  been  repaid  out  of  takings. 

Here  are  a  few  more  interesting  figures. 
On  the  Southern  system  alone  there  were 
617  cars  in  stock  last  March.  During  the 
year  ending  March,  1907,  the  Council  will 
probably  carry  some  200  million  passen¬ 
gers  in  these  cars.  Again,  on  both  the 
Northern  and  Southern  systems  combined 
some  7,500  men  are  employed. 

A  Marvel  of  Science. 

For  the  purpose  of  supplying  current  for 
the  trams  a  great  generating  station  is 
being  built  at  Greenwich  at  a  cost  of 
£900,000,  which  will  be  the  largest  muni¬ 
cipal  generating  station  in  the  United 
Kingdom ;  and  will  ultimately  have  plant 
amounting  to  about  52,000  h.p.  It  will 
cover  an  area  of  some  3f  acres,  and  rise  to 
a  height  of  80ft.  Its  construction  will  in¬ 
volve  the  excavation  of  some  81,000  cubic  ; 
yards  of  material,  and  the  use  of  some 
11,000,000  brjcks.  When  it  is  completed 
a  visit  to  it  will  be  a  revelation  to  Lon¬ 
doners,  not  only  of  the  marvels  of  science,  ^ 
but  of  that  other  generating  station  at  v 
Spring-gardens,  whence  flows  the  current 
of  municipal  energy  which  is  setting 
twentieth  century  London  running  along 
the  lines  of  progress. 

A  Wonder  of  Travel.  ^ 

But  in  the  handling  of  this  vast  enter- 
prise  the  object  aimed  at  has  not  been 
size,  but  utility.  What  do  the  trams  mean 
for  London?  To  realise  this  let  our 
readers  call  to  mind  the  scenes  which  start 
to  their  eyes  almost  at  every  corner  of 
their  city.  Let  them  picture  the  rush  of 
workmen  at  early  morning  to  the  cheap 


THE  EVENING  QUEUE  AT  BLACKFRIARS. 

The  queue  has  been  instituted  by  the  London  Council  for  the  safety  of  the  public. 
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f  rame,  while  the  rest  of  the  city  sleeps  ; 
the  working-girls  who  arrive  later  on  on 
their  way  to  the  factory ;  the  women,  on 
marketing  bent,  who  can  board  a  tram 
for  a  halfpenny,  instead  of  carrying  their 
v  ^purchases  home;  the  business  men  who 
'  Jare  enabled  by  means  of  the  trams  to  pass 
'swiftly  from  place  to  place;  the  return 
from  work  at  nightfall ;  the  swirling  cur¬ 
rent  of  London  life  that  is  carried  in  the 
trams  past  the  Elephant  and  Castle — that 
j,Clapham  Junction  of  the  tramway  system, 
'where  500  cars  may  pass  in  a  busy 
hour— and  the  all-night  trams  in  which  the 
porters  of  Covent-garden,  the  employees 
of  the  printing  trades,  or  the  men  of  the 
G.P.O.  are  coming  or  going  on  their 
exacting  service.  Last  year  no  fewer  than 
61,540,000  passengers  were  carried  at  a 
halfpenny  apiece  by  these  trams.  From 
all  the  bridges  to  the  Elephant  and  Castle 
a  distance  of  about  a  mile— the  Lon¬ 
doner  travels  for  the  nimble  ha’penny,  and 
nowhere  in  this  wide  world  can  one  travel 
so  far  for  so  little  as  in  the  trams  of  the 
L.C.C.  Workmen  can  ride  enormous  dis¬ 
tances  for  a  single  fare  of  a  penny,  and 
2d.  a  return.'  This  means  that  the  work¬ 
ing  man  can  live  away  from  crowded  and 
sooty  London,  and  thus  the  L.C.C.  is  help¬ 
ing  by  its  trams  to  solve  the  housing 
problem  in  London.  This  is  a  thing  for 
all  men  to  see.  Look  at  Tooting,  where 
the  rush  of  workmen  between  the  hours  of 
four  and  seven  is  something  to  witness 
and  remember.  A  very  few  years  ago 
there  were  practically  no  houses  beyond 
the  horse-tram  terminus.  But  now  the 
area  is  becoming  thickly  populated. 

-The  tramways  have  their  critics,  who 
fear  that  the  profits  they  yield  may  be  in¬ 
sufficient.  But  these  critics  never  say 
anything  about  the  dividends  which  Lon¬ 
don  draws  in  the  shape  of  ^educed  over¬ 
crowding  and  better  health,  or  about  the 
money  which  is  put  into  the  pockets  of 
business  men  by  the  more  rapid  locomo¬ 
tion  which  the  trams  afford  ;  while  the 


more  humane  conditions  of  labour  which 
the  tramwaymen  now  obtain  must,  one 
supposes,  be  passed  over  as  irrelevant  to 
the  financial  question.  But  is  it  true  that 
the  trams  do  not  pay? 

Take  these  few,  among  a  mass  of  other 
facts.  The  trams  have  not  only  never  cost 
the  ratepayers  a  penny,  but  have  yielded 
a  sum  of  £300,000,  which  has  gone  in  re¬ 
lief  of  rates.  A  further  slice  out  of  the 
earnings,  amounting  to  the  huge  sum  of 
£452,000,  has  been  set  aside  as  a  sinking 
fund  for  the  repayment  of  capital. 
£103,000  has  been  placed  to  renewals  re¬ 
serve  account,  and  in  25  years  the  greater 
part  of  the  capital  expenditure,  wall  be 
paid  off.  In  other  words,  the  time  is  com¬ 
ing  when,  as  Mr.  MacKinnon  Wood  said 
last  week;,  London  will  have  an  uneucum 
bered  property  of  immense  value.  Does 
all  this  look  like  financial  failure?  Why, 
in  this  very  year  it  is  estimated  that  the 
Southern  trams  alone — and  the  first  eight 
months  of  the  year  have  fully  confirmed 
the  estimate — will  give  a  surplus  on  work¬ 
ing  of  £298,000.  Out  of  that  £81,000  will 
go  to  sinking  fund,  £87,000  to  interest, 
and  £62,500  to  future  renewals;  and, 
after  paying  everything,  including  income- 
tax,  there  will  be  a  clear  surplus'  of 
£51,000.  That  sum  will  be  greatly  in¬ 
creased  when  the  reconstruction  is  com¬ 
pleted  and  the  Council  has  the  full  advan¬ 
tage  of  providing  its  own  electric  power. 

500  Million  Passengers. 

When  the  trams  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  are  fully  electrified,  something  not 
far  short  of  500  million  passengers  a  year 
will  be  carried  in  them  ;  and  in  a  very  few 
years  we  may  look  forward  to  the  running 
of  2,000  electric  cars  in  London — bringing 
fresh  health,  comfort,  and  vitality  into 
this  great  capital — i.e.,  if  Londoners  do 
not,  in  a  moment  of  infatuation,  surrender 
themselves  to  those  who  will  put  the  brake 
on  the  movement  and  keep  London,  where 
they  can,  at  the  horse  age. 


A  PREHISTORIC  SOUTH  SIDE  SURVIVAL 
The  horsed  tram  era  the  Vauxhall-Norwood  route. 
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WHAT  THE  HOUSEHOLDER  WHO  IS  RATED  AT  £40  PAYS  FOR 
ALL  HIS  PARKS. -FRESH  AIR,  GREENSWARD,  LAKES,  BOATING, 
SWIMMING,  TENNIS,  CRICKET,  FOOTBALL,  BOWLS,  BANDS, 
HEALTH,  EXERCISE  AND  HAPPINESS  COST  THE  LONDONERl 
2s.  2d.  PER  ANNUM  IF  HE  IS  RATED  AT  £40.  V 


The  parks  and  gardens  and  open  spaces 
of  London  are  among  her  chiefest  glories. 

let  like  gems  amid  the  grime  and  penury 
of  the  great  city,  they  form  one  of  the 
blessings  which  entitle'  us  to  look  to  the 
County  Council  as  London’s  minor  pro¬ 
vidence  ;  for  it  is  not  a  small  thing  that 
the  people  of  this  teeming  metropolis 
should  be  endowed  with  parks  in  which 
its  lungs  may  breathe  fresh  air,  its  limbs 
be  strengthened  and  straightened,  and  its 
lives  beautified  and  idealised.  The 
Council  has  characteristically  lavished 
much  energy  and  devotion  upon  this  part 
of  its  mission  and  made  the  capital  of  the 
Empire  a  far  brighter  and  healthier  place 
to  live  in  than  when  the  Party  of  Progress 
first  set  its  hands  to  the  work. 

Growth  of  Breathing  Space. 

This  is  confirmed  by  a  glance  at  the 
figures.  When  the  London  County 
Council  came  into  existence  it  found  40 
parks,  gardens,  and  open  spaces  used  by 
the  public,  covering  an  area  of  2,656 
acres.  By  last  March  it  had  added  to 
these  totals  69  parks,  etc.,  measuring 
2,303  acres ;  bringing  the  number  up  to 
109  parks,  gardens,  and  open  spaces, 
covering  4,959  acres,  and  giving  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  the  capital  proportionately  more 
air  to  breathe.  The  new  London  is 
rising  from  the  ashes  of  the  dead.  In 
other  words,  disused  burial  grounds  have 
literally  been  made  to  blossom  as  the  rose, 
bringing  joy  and  sunshine  into  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  living,  and  the  poor  and 
crowded  neighbourhoods  have  been 
studded  with  pleasant  little  recreation 
grounds.  The  churchyards  are  situated  in 
Shadwell,  Bethnal-green,  Spitalfields,  and 
elsewhere.  The  playgrounds,  too,  are  to 
be  found  in  the  poorer  quarters,  including 
the  one  which  has  arisen  on  the  site  of  the 
old  Horsemonger-lane  Gaol.  Gardens  for 
gaols — a  fitting  sign  of  progress !  These 
plaj^grounds,  by  the  way,  are  particularly 
welcome  to  the  aged,  who  cannot  tramp 
to  the  parks,  and  the  little  ones  who  are 
without  boots  to  carry  them  thither.  So 
the  Council  tries  to  capture  every  open 
space  in  congested  areas  that  a  happy 
chance  throws  in  its  way. 

Here  is  a  statement  of  what  the  Council 
did  during  the  year  ending  31  March, 
1906,  during  which  time  its  Parks  Com¬ 
mittee  was  presided  over  by  the  energetic 
Councillor  Mr.  Ambrose  Pomeroy,  L.C.C. 


It  contributed  £25,000  to  the  cost  of  ac¬ 
quiring  Ruskin-park,  Denmark-hill ;  it 
opened  Springfield-park,  Clapton,  to  the,) 
public,  having  contributed  £20,000  to  the 
cost  of  its  acquisition.  It  added  seven 
acres  to  Mountfield-park,  Hither-green. 
It  laid  out  an  acre  of  land  in  Walworth  as 
a  gravelled  playground  ;  is  now  tar-paving 
a  fifth  of  an  acre  at  Poplar ;  and  contri¬ 
buted  £8,000  toward  the  extension  of 
Hampstead-heath. 

An  excellent  year’s  work  in  the  cause  of 
the  people’s  health  ! 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  here  which 
are  the  largest  of  these  valuable  posses¬ 
sions  of  London— so  far  as  they  are  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  L.C.C.  The  biggest  of  these 
parks  are : 

Victoria-park . covering  217  acres 

Battersea-park  ...  ,,  -  199iV  ,, 

Brockwell-park  ...  ,,  127  £  ,, 

Finsbury-park  ...  ,,  115  ,, 

Avery-hill...1  .  ,,  84  ,, 

Dulwich-park .  ,,  72  ,, 

The  biggest  of  the  open  spaces  are  : 

Hainault  Forest  .  808  acres 

Hackney  Marsh  .  337  ,, 

Parliament-hill  .  267^  ,, 

Blackheath  .  267  ,, 

Hampstead-heath  . .  240  ,, 

Clapham-common  .  220  ,, 

Wormwood-scrubbs .  215 


Music  in  the  Parks. 

Of  course,  as  every  Londoner  know’s,  the 
parks  are  not  merely  so  many  open  spaces 
delivered  up,  as  they  stand,  to  the  people. 

By  dint  of  its  bands  and  its  facilities  for 
recreation  the  County  Council  has  made 
them  attractive  centres  of  public  enjoy¬ 
ment. 

In  the  year  ending  March  last  the  Coun¬ 
cil’s  bands  gave  1,236  performances.  The 
Council  authorised  its  committee  to  spend 
£12,000  on  the  music  ;  but  the  economi-  V 
c ally-minded  committee  managed  to  6ave 
£1  12s.  4d.  of  this  sum,  and.  of  course, 
against  this  sum  mu6t  be  set  the  revenue 
derived  from  the  sale  of  programs  and  the 
letting  of  chairs — a  matter  of  £1,358. 

Fifty-nine  thousand  people  paid  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  band  enclosure  at  Victoria- 
park  last  year— to  say  nothing  of  the  scores 
of  thousands  who  listened  to  the  band 
without  paying— a  notable'  testimony  to 
the  East-end’s  love  of  music,.  At  the  Em¬ 
bankment-gardens,  to  take  another  in¬ 
stance,  where  there  was  a  record  attend- 
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ance  last  year,  the  sale  of  programs  and 
the  letting  of  chairs  alone  produced  as 
much  as  £428.  As  for  the  games,  which 
enable  young  London  to  stretch  and 
strengthen  its  limbs  in  our  parks  and  open 
spaces,  the  Parks  Committee  are  fairly  be¬ 
wildered  by  the  applications  for  facilities. 
Here  are  a  few  suggestive  figures  of  the  way 
in  which  Londoners  enjoyed  their  open 
spaces  in  the  year  ended  September,  1905  : 

Number  of 
matches 
Number,  played. 
Cricket  pitches  reserved  451  22,379 

Football  pitches  reserved  234  16,525 

Besides  these,  games  were  played  ad  lib. 
on  the  unreserved  parts  of  the  parks.  Be¬ 
yond  these,  the  Council  provides  for  a 


can  hire  a  boat  for  an  hour  at  the  enor¬ 
mous  cost  of  just— l|d.  apiece.  At  Bat- 
tersea-park  the  Council  has  82  boats,  at 
Dulwich-park  16,  at  Finsbury-park  31,  at 
Victoria-park  88.  After  allowing  for  debt 
charges,  and  all  other  expenses,  this  de¬ 
lightful  little  fleet  gave  a  profit  last  year 
of  £1,178.  Aye,  and  of  the  total  cost  of 
the  boats — £3,187— £1,100  has  already 
been  repaid  out  of  revenue.  And  in  the 
last  two  years  £2,500  has  been  applied  out 
of  profits  to  the  relief  of  rates.  Thus, 
London  rows  itself  to  lower  rates — a 
capital  little  example  of  municipal 
trading. 

The  Infinitesimal  Cost. 

And  what,  too,  of  the  children’s  sand¬ 
pits — these  little  children  of  the  poor 


number  of  other  games.  Here  are  a  few 
more  interesting  figures  :  No.  of 

Games  played 
in  the  year 

Courts,  etc-,  ending  Sept., 


Games. 

provided. 

1905. 

Bowls  ...  . 

.  68 

17,683 

Croquet  ...  . 

.  26 

1,460 

Hockey  ...  . 

.  34 

1,755 

Lawn  tennis  . 

.  450 

70,096 

Quoits  ...  . 

.  26 

1,323 

These,  of  course, 

do  not  exhaust 

London1 

boundless  love  of  sport.  Lacrosse,  basket¬ 
ball,  shinty,  spiro  pole,  hurling,  golf, 
roller-3kating,  and  sw'imming  are  a  few 
more  of  the  pleasures  which  the  parks 
facilitate.  Then,  wfhat  of  the  boats  which 
sail  on  the  Council’s  lakes?  Four  people 


solemnly  raising  their  castles  of  sand 
brought  from  Lowestoft  front,  using  old 
boots  and  hats  for  pails  and  discarded 
spoons  for  spades — the  quaint  devices  of 
juvenile  poverty  ! 

The  best  of  it  all  is  that  these  “lungs  ” 
for  the  people  are  maintained  at  an  almost 
ridiculously  small  cost.  A  man  living  in 
a  house  rated  at  £40  is  charged,  according 
to  Mr.  Pomeroy,  a  halfpenny  a  week  for 
them.  The  occupier  of  a  poorer  house 
rated  at  only  £20  pays  just  about  a 
farthing  a  week.  For  this  the  whole 
people  are  entitled  to  the  pleasures,  the 
delights,  and  the  beauties  of  London 
parks.  If  only  one  could  measure  the  ad¬ 
ditional  return  in  the  mental  health  and 
the  bodily  stamina  of  London’s  millions ! 


LONDON’S  GIANT  FAMILY. 


HOW  THREE-QUARTERS  OF  A  MILLION  OF  CHILDREN  ARE  FITTED 
FOR  THE  BATTLE  OF  LIFE  AND  GIVEN  OPPORTUNITIES  TO 
DO  GOOD  SERVICE  TO  THEIR  DAY  AND  GENERATION. 


To-day ‘there  are  663,000  children  seated 
on  the  forms  of  London’s  elementary 
schools.  This  does  not  represent  the  en¬ 
tire  juvenile  army  under  the  County 
Council’s  supervision.  There  are  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  on  the  books.  The 
smaller  figure  represents  the  average 
attendance  of  young  London  at  the 
schools.  Yet,  even  so,  i£  forms  more  than 
a  tenth  of  the  total  population  of  the 
capital  of  the  Empire.  The  host  of  little 
ones  has  trooped  to  the  schools  from  a 
thousand  quarters.  It  has  come  from  more 
than  one  stratum  of  society,  and  not  least 
from  the  alleys  and  slums.  Presently  the 
elements  in  this  conglomerate  mass  will 
emerge  more  distinctly.  The  slum  child 
will,  metaphorically,  be  hammered  and 
polished  into  a  self-respecting  citizen. 
His  fellow  pupil  will  have  his  character 
formed  and  liis  mind  trained ;  or,  if  a 
girl,  she  will  be  taught  to  take  charge  of  a 
home  in  the  days  to  come.  The  talent  of 
the  schools  will  be  skimmed  off,  and  helped 
on  to  the  Universities.  >  The  earnest  and 
the  ambitious  will  be  encouraged  to  come 
back  to  the  evening  classes  and  the  poly¬ 
technics,  where  they  will  be  taught  to  pre¬ 


serve  the  trade  supremacy  of  the  country, 
and  rise,  themselves,  in  the  scale  of  life. 
Thus,  silently,  is  the  little  army  received 
from  the  homes  into  the  schools  and 
moulded  into  the  young  London  of  to-mor¬ 
row.  It  is  the  greatest  and  most  mo¬ 
mentous  of  all  the  tasks  of  the  County 
Council.  It  is  even  a  burden  and  a  mis¬ 
sion  that  was  unsought.  But  once  it  was 
shouldered  the  task  was  carried  through 
with  characteristic  vigor  and  devotion. 

Teeming  Multitudes.  ' 

Let  us  trace  the  outlines  of  this  vast 
emprise  in  a  little  greater  detail.  We 
have  said  that  the  total  number  of  children 
on  the  books  of  the  elementary  schools  is 
some  three-quarters  of  a  million.  Of  these 
557,000  are  in  what  are  known  as  the 
L.C.C.  schools  and  195,000  in  the  non- 
provided  and  other  efficient  schools.  Al¬ 
together  there  are  no  fewer  than  967  ele¬ 
mentary  schools,  with  accommodation  for 
750,275  children.  Besides  that,  there  are 
some  30,000  new.  places  sanctioned  by  the 
Council,  but  not  yet  provided.  For  these 
immense  congregations  of  children  a  vast 
staff  of  teachers  must  be  provided.  Last 
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March  there  were  in  Council  and  non-pro- 
vided  schools  2,446  head  teachers  alone, 
besides  14,966  assistant  teachers.  Alto¬ 
gether  a  small  army  corps  of  17,412 
teachers  are  provided  in  the  schools — a 
terrifying  vision  to  the  naughty  schoolboy. 

The  Anxious  Parent. 

Yet  there  is  little  of  the  spirit  of  the 
mere  martinet  about  these  schools,  in  spite 
#  of  the  fact  that  14,365  prosecutions  for 
non-attendance  were  instituted  in  the  year 
1  1905-6.  In  truth,  the  Council  is  as  a 


for  teaching  cookery,  18,530  for  laundry 
work,  and  5,300  for  housewifery,  while 
over  500  more  places  for'these  three  sub¬ 
jects  are  on  the  way.  In  addition,  it  sup¬ 
plies  some  56,900  places  for  manual 
training. 

Care  for  the  Crippled. 

From  the  healthy  and  the  sound  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  sort  out  the  halt,  the  lame,  and 
the  blind.  This  is  good  for  the  children 
who  are  “fit,”  because  it  prevents  their 
progress  from  being  impeded.  And  i.t  is 


TENDER  CARE  FOR  THE  CRIPPLED: 
Ambulance  at  Hansford  Street  Cripple  School,  Bethnal  Green. 


father,  with  a  family  of  three-quarters  of 
a  million  to  tend.  Hencejt  brings  pianos 
and  drill  and  singing  into  the  schools,  pro¬ 
vides  the  children  with  books  to  encourage 
reading,  and  penny  banks  to  stimulate 
thrift,  and  plants  and  leaves  from  the 
parks  to  instruct  them  in  botany  and  the 
love  of  the  beautiful.  This  anxious  father 
teaches  the  little  ones  to  swim,  provides 
them  with  gymnasia,  concerns  itself  with 
the  under-fed  children,  and  even  sets  a 
staff,  of  nurses  to  ensure  that  the  heads  of 
all  are  clean,  and  that  the  health  of  the 
children  is  preserved.  It  does  not  stop 
here,  for  it  has  no  fewer  than  30,500  places 


good  for  the  unfit,  because  it  enables 
special  attention  to  be  given  to  them.  As 
many  as  nine  schools  are  provided  for  the 
blind;  12  for  the  deaf;  77  for  the  men¬ 
tally  defective  ;  and  23  for  the  physically 
defective.  In  these  schools  are  to  be  found 
some  7,300  little  ones,  of  whom  278  are 
blind,  609  deaf,  and  some  6,500  mentally 
or  physically  lacking.  The  silly  evening 
newspaper  which  recently  distinguished  it¬ 
self  by  a  series  of  sensational  stories  en¬ 
titled  “Blind,  by  Order  of  the  L.C.C.,” 
might  do  well  to  inquire  into  the  truly 
humane  work  which  is  done  in  these 
schools.  There  the  blind  are  taught  read- 
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iiig,  writing,,  and  shorthand  on  the  Braille 
nystem  ;  as  well  as  the  trades  which  may 
enable  them  to  become  to  some  extent  self- 
supporting.  Guides  and  travelling  ex¬ 
penses  are  provided  if  necessary  for  these 
afflicted  little  ones,  or  they  may  be  placed 
with  foster-parents  or  sent  to  residential 
schools.  The  “deaf,”  too,  are  instructed 
in  such  varied  occupations  as  dressmaking, 
corset-making,  tailoring,  bread-making, 
and  cabinet-making. 

As  the  physically  defective  are  often 
unable  to  reach  school  without  aid,  ambu¬ 
lances  collect  and  take  home  the  cripple 
or  invalid  children,  and  a  trained  nurse 
is  attached  to  each  school.  Thus  is  this 
heart-breaking  mass  of  waste  humanity 
taught,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  take  its  place 
proudly  as  self-dependent  in  the  great 
human  family,  instead  of  falling  helplessly 
on  the  largesse  of  its-  more  fortunate  fel¬ 
low-beings.  In  one  deaf  school  alone  84 
children  have  been  sent  out  since  its  estab¬ 
lishment,  and  of  these  some  97  per  cent, 
are  earning  wages  at  the  trades 'they  have 
been  taught.  In  another  direction — the 
moral  direction — the  same  human  salvage 
is  going  on.  The  County  Council  has  its 
industrial,  truant,  and  day  industrial 
schools,  where  what  may  be  called  the 
moral  squint  in  some  1,300  children  is  be¬ 
ing  corrected,  to  say  nothing  of  the  2,500 
or  so  other  children  whom  it  sends  to 
similar  schools  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  The  boys  and  girls  learn  habits 
of  industry  and  manual  precision,  while 
many  become  experts  at  various  trades. 

For  Higher  Things. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  higher  branches  of 
education.  After  the  elementary  schools 
come  the  secondary  schools.  These  accom¬ 
modate  over  3,200  scholars,  while  eight 
more  are  sanctioned  or  in  course  of  con¬ 
struction  with  accommodation  for  3,900 
pupils.  In  addition,  the  County  Council 
gives  grants  to  51  other  secondary  schools, 
as  well  as  to  the  London  University,  be¬ 
sides  which  there  are  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  higher  elementary  schools,  higher 
grade  schools,  and  pupil  teachers’  centres, 
accommodating  4,250  scholars.  There  are, 
by  the  way,  more  than  2,000  pupil  teachers 
and  full-time  probationers  on  the  roll  of 
the  Council’s  pupil  teacher  centres. 

For  the  World  Contest. 

Beyond  the  secondary  schools  lie  the  ten 
polytechnics,  which  are  subsidised  by  the 
Council,  and  the  36  technical  institutes 
and  schools  of  art,  controlled  or  aided  by 
the  Council,  while  the  evening  schools 
number  no  fewer  than  328.  The  capital 
invested  in  the  polytechnics  alone  is  said 
to  amount  to  more  than  £500,000.  But  it 
is  money  well  spent,  for  it  has  gone  to 
provide  great  laboratories  in  which  a  new 
and  “fitter”  London  is  being  turned  out. 
In  the  polytechnics,  the  technical  insti¬ 


tutes,  and  the  evening  schools  the  young 
men  and  women  of  London  are  being 
trained  for  skilled  industry,  for  commer¬ 
cial  pursuits,  for  scientific  research,  and 
art  careers.  The  fingers  of  the  Londoner 
are  being  made  more  supple  and  his  brain 
more  nimble  for  the  grand  contest  of  the 
twentieth  century — the  contest  that  is  to 
decide  with  which  nation  is  to  rest  the 
commercial  hegemony  of  the  world.  And 
these  splendid  institutions,  with  their 
earnest  bands  of  men  and  women  (mark 
the  presence  of  the  woman  student !)  are 
marching  on  from  strength  to  strength  ! 
Already,  according  to  Mr.  Shepheard,  the 
able  and  devoted  chairman  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil’s  Education  Committee,  the  polytech¬ 
nics  are  nearly  all  too  small  for  the  num¬ 
ber  of  students  who  pour  into  their  classes. 
Those  admitted  to  the  Council’s  technical 
institutes  and  schools  of  art  alone  were 
nearly  6,000  last  March  ;  while  the  even¬ 
ing  schools  received  nearly  140,000  pupils. 
And  every  year  a  fresh  record  in  numbers 
is  being  established. 

Efficiency  with  Economy. 

Of  course,  all  these  various  branches  of 
education  have  been  earefully  co-ordi¬ 
nated.  The  Council,  too,  has  provided  a 
great  scholarship  scheme.  The  brighter 
of  our  lads  are  constantly  ascending  a 
great  scholarship  ladder  which  takes  them 
up  from  the  humblest  ranks  to  the  higher 
levels  of  educational  and  social  life.  It  is 
a  vast  work — this  task  of  education — and 
lays  a  heavy  tax  upon  the  enthusiasm  and 
industry  of  the  Council  and  its  Education 
Committee.  But  it  is  cheerfully  per¬ 
formed  in  the  face  of  false  economists,  who 
would  like  to  “spare”  in  the  instruction 
of  the  masses ;  insufficient  funds  which 
prevent  the  full  development  of  the  work  ; 
and  ignorant  publicists  who  pretend  to 
find  little  faults  (often  where  none  exist), 
without  weighing  up  the  gravity  of  a  vast 
and  coniplex  undertaking,  involving  end¬ 
less  pains  and  attention  to  detail.  In 
every  direction,  whether  in  getting  rid  of 
defects  in  school  buildings  or  in  advancing 
the  educational  claims  of  London,  the  Pro¬ 
gressive  party  on  the  County  Council, 
though  new  to  the  work,  has  striven  to  be 
true  to  its  name  and  its  ideals.  If  it  has 
been  guilty  of  one  fault,  it  has  been  that 
of  holding  its  purse-strings  too  tightly. 
The  total  expenditure  on  elementary  edu¬ 
cation,  on  maintenance  account,  charge¬ 
able  both  to  education  account  and  special 
county  account,  and  including  the  cost  of 
industrial  schools  and  schools  for  the 
blind,  deaf,  etc.,  amounted  for  the  year 
ending  31  March  last  to  a  little  over  four 
million  pounds.  Compare  this,  as  an  in¬ 
vestment,  with  the  tremendous  sums  spent 
on  armaments. 

For  the  sake  of  the  London  of  the  future, 
let  us  strengthen  the  Council  in  its 
struggle  towards  the  light! 


ONE  THOUSAND  MILLION  POUNDS 

STERLING. 

/AST  TREASURE  COMMITTED  TO  THE  CARE  OF  THE  LONDON 
1  FIRE  BRIGADE.  —  HOW  THE  FIRE-FIGHTING  ARMY  IS  ORGANISED. 


Even  to  the  most  jaded  Londoner  the  on¬ 
rush  of  a  fire-engine  is  an  exhilarating 
spectacle.  But  it  is  a  swiftly  “passing 
*’>ow.”  The  shouts  of  the  firemen,  the 
jangling  of  the  bells,  the  trampling  of  the 
horses’  feet,  the  rush  of  the  crowd,  and 
then,  like  the  flash  of  a  brilliant  meteor, 
the  engine  has  vanished  in  the  distance — 
and  the  Londoner  has  forgotten  ! 

Perpetual  Mobilisation. 

Yet  the  business  of  protecting  from  fire 
this  vast  city,  with  its  enormous  treasures, 
its  great  populations  jammed  into  con¬ 
gested  areas,  and  its  miles  of  streets  de¬ 
scending  to  the  river’s  edge,  is  an  enter¬ 
prise  of  incalculable  importance  and  com¬ 
plexity.  To  fight  the  fire  demon  a  regular 
army  has  to  be  formed.  It  must  be  trained 
in  its  delicate  work,  equipped  with  the 
most  up-to-date  weapons,  organised  with 


Moltke-lik'e  precision,  and  be  rendered 
capable  of  such  swift  mobilisation  as  will 
enable  it  to  throw  itself  expeditiously  upcn 
the  enemy,  wherever  it  may  be,  and  at  a 
moment’s  notice.  Yet  to  the  varied  work 
of  the  County  Council  is  added  this  task 
of  acting  as  the  War  Office  of  London’s 
Fire  Brigade.  How  the  task  has  been  per¬ 
formed  we  shall  see  later  on,  but  mean¬ 
while  let  us  glance  at  a  few  figures  which 
will  help  us  to  realise  the  functions  of  our 
fire  brigade. 

A  Vast  Organisation. 

The  brigade  and  its  appliances  com¬ 
prise  : 

109  officers. 

980  firemen. 

189  coachmen. 

12  pilots. 

28,340  hydrants. 


THE  RADIAL  BRANCH  OF  THE  ALPHA  AT  WORK. 

The  vessel  draws  only  30in.  of  water,  and  can  get  close  in  shore  in  case  of  a  fire. 
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Dingle  rope  practice  in  rescue  work¬ 
lowering  from  roof. 


BTmum. 


alarms. 

82  fire-engines. 

74  horsed  escapes. 

30  long  ladders  (varying  from  70  to  80 

et). 

76  horsed  stations. 

2  motor  stations  (with  motor  fire-en* 

nes). 

2  sub-stations  (with  hand  escapes  omyp 
16  street  stations  (with  hand  escapes). 

90  hose  carts. 

miles  of  hose.  . 

92  ladder  vane. 

174  hook  ladders. 

316  horses. 

354  telephone  lines  to  police  and  other 
buildings. 

The  River  City. 


But  London  is  a  river  city  to  an  extent 
which  people  mostly  fail  to  grasp.  Hence 
there  are  three  stations  in  the  river — at 
Battersea,  Blackfriars,  and  Cherry-garden. 
At  Battersea  tugs  and  flat-bottomed  fire- 
floats  are  provided ;  at  Blackfriars  there 
is  the  fire-float  Alpha ;  and  at  Cherry- 
garden  the  famous  fire-float  Beta,  with  its 
tremendous  pumping  power.  These  steam 
swiftly  up  and  down  the  river  extinguish¬ 
ing  fires  on  riverside  property  to  which 
access  is  difficult  for  ordinary  engines. 
Here  are  a  Tew  figures  as  to  the  work  of 
the  brigade.  They  deal  with  last  year’s 
operations.  In  that  year, 

3,511  fires  were  reported  to  the  brigade. 
64  of  these  were  serious. 

33  additional  fires  were  attended  outside 
the  county. 

880  false  alarms  were  given. 

50,539  journeys  were  made  by  the  appli¬ 
ances  of  the  brigade. 

97,643  miles  were  traversed  by  these  ap¬ 
pliances  (exclusive  of  the  hose-carts 
and  fire  escapes  which  are  run  by 
hand). 

164  inmates  of  burning  buildings  were 
given  first  aid  by  the  firemen. 
14,000,000  gallons,  or  02,500  tons,  of 
water  were  used  for  extinguishing 
fires. 

194  firemen  were  injured  on  service. 

100  members  of  the  public  perished  in 
fires. 

Fire  and  Water. 

Something  has  been  said  above  as  to  the 
training  and  mobilisation  of  the  brigade. 
Fire  and  water  meet,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  brigade,  for  some  90 
per  cent,  of  the  firemen  are  ex-sailors. 
(The  percentage  to  the  whole  of  the  bri¬ 
gade,  i.e.,  including  the  coachmen  and 
pilots,  would  be  about  75.)  They  go 
through  an  elaborate  apprenticeship. 
Those  who  like  to  be  thrilled  and  fright¬ 
ened  could  not  do  better  than  pay  a  visit 
one  day  to  the  Wednesday  drill  at  head¬ 
quarters — the  public  are  admitted  by 
ticket  to  be  obtained  beforehand  from  the 
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chief  officer  of  the  brigade — where  the 
neophytes  are  being  put  through  their 
paces— climbing  ladders,  walking  on  para¬ 
pets,  rescuing  dummy  people,  and,  later 
on,  carrying  each  other — most  thrilling  of 
spectacles  ! — down  to  terra  firma.  Then 
comes  physical  training,  instruction  in  first 
aid,  attendance  at  the  steam  class,  where 
the  manipulation  of  the  steam  engine  is 
taught,  and  so  forth.  The  fire  brigade  is 
the  most  democratic  of  all  services,  for 
the  ranks  of  all  its  officers,  save  the  chiefs 
themselves,  are  manned  by  men  who  have 
risen  from  the  bottom. 

Fire  !  Fire  ! 

Then,  as  to  the  mobilisation  of  the  bri¬ 
gade.  It  is  quite  a  little  study  for  our 


brand  new  War  Office.  The  greatest 
“risks”  are,  of  course,  the  big  properties 
in  the  City  and  Central  London.  But 
equally,  of  course,  the  full  strength  of  the 
brigade  cannot  be  exhausted  at  these 
points.  What  happens,  then,  is  this.  Let 
us  suppose  a  big  fire  has  broken  out  in  one 
of  these  districts.  The  first  thing  to  do 
will  be  to  give  p,  “district  call.”  This 
brings  more  men  and  engines  to  the  scene. 
If  the  fire  appears  likely  to  grow  still 
worse,  a  “brigade  call”  is  given.  This  is 
a  case  of  “all  (possible)  hands  on  deck.” 
Every  available  man  and  appliance  comes 
dashing  to  the  scene,  and  one  may  find  as 
many  as  40  or  50  engines  and  300  or  400 
men  in  action.  But  how  is  all  this 
managed?  Well,  the  facts  show  that  the 
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outlying  parts  are,  as  a  rule,  small 
“risks.”  When  the  “district  call”  is 
made  the  nearest  stations  to  the  fire  are 
drawn  upon,  and  their  places  are  taken 
by  men  and  appliances  further  afield.  If 
the  “brigade  call”  comes  along,  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  stations  further  off  are  requisi¬ 
tioned,  and  the  vacancies  are  supplied  by 
the  still  more  distant  stations.  Thus  is 
the  protection  of  London  organised  on  sci¬ 
entific  lines. 

Developing  the  Service. 

Now  let  us  see  how  the  L.C.C.  has 
managed  this  work.  The  Council  has 
since  its  existence  been  governed  by  the 
Progressive  party.  Has  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  brigade  by  this  party  been  truly 
progressive  ? 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts. 

Since  the  Council  came  into  existence 
London  has  grown.  To  meet  this  increase 
the  Council  has  added  to  the  brigade  : 

613  officers  and  men. 

19,459  hydrants  (fixed  or  ordered). 

819  fire  alarms. 

21  long  ladders. 

34  fire-engines  (with  pumping  capa¬ 
city  greatly  increased). 

9  street  stations. 

21  horsed  stations. 

2  motor  stations. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  17  new  stations 
have  been  substituted  for  small  and  in¬ 
convenient  buildings,  and  eight  old 
stations  have  been  substantially  enlarged. 
In  addition  it  has,  with  much  enterprise, 
introduced  horsed  escapes  to  the  number 
of  74.  Before  the  Council  regime  the 
“escapes,”  that  were  supposed  to  be  run¬ 
ning  a  race  against  fire,  were  pushed  along 
by  the  primitive  means  of  the  human 
hand,  with  energetic  members  of  the 
public  lending  occasional  assistance.  Now, 
with  the  horsed  escape,  the  Londoner 
stands,  at  least,  a  better  chance  of  rescue. 
Attached  to  every  horsed  escape,  by  the 
way,  is  a  first-aid  machine.  This  is  not  a 
contrivance  for  restoring  life,  but  for 
shooting  a  jet  of  water  sufficient  to  ex¬ 
tinguish  small  fires  without  flooding  the 
premises. 


The  Motor  Service. 

Another  innovation  made  by  the  Council 
was  that  of  the  motor  fire-engine.  This  is 
still,  however,  in  its  experimental  stage ; 
and  suffers,  in  particular,  from  that 
dangerous  weakness  of  the  motor  bus- 
side-slip.  Again,  as  showing  the  “pro¬ 
gressive”  spirit  of  the  Council  and  its 
Fire  Brigade  Committee  (now  presided 
over  by  that  zealous  and  able  gentleman, 
Mr.  Lewen  Sharp),  we  may  recall  that 
every  one  of  the  fire  alarms  is  a  telephone 
post.  The  effect  of  which  is  that  as  soon 
as  the'  firemen  get  to  the  scene  of  a  fire 
they  can  telephone  to  headquarters  the 
position  and  the  prospects.  As  a  fact, 
there  are  few  houses  which  are  further 
away  than  a  five  minutes  run  from  a  fire 
station. 

The  Total  and  the  Cost. 

And  what  does  it  all  cost?  In  the  year 
ended  March,  1906,-  the  brigade  charge 
amounted,  reckoning  capital  and  mainte¬ 
nance  expenditure*  to  some  £339,206.  But 
the  gross  amount  insured  against  fire  in 
respect  of  property  in  the  county  of 
London  during  the  year  1904  was 
£1,023,041,470. 

In  other  words,  the  cost  of  the  brigade 
during  the  year  was  about  .03  per  cent,  of 
the  gross  amount  for  which  property  in 
London  was  insured  against  fire. 

It  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  although 
the  service  cost  £339,206,  not  all  of  this 
money  came  out  of  the  ratepayers’  pockets. 
The  insurance  companies  contribute  £35 
per  million  of  the  gross  amount  insured  by 
them  in  respect  of  property  in  London  ; 
while  the  Government  also  pays  £10,000 
towards  the  maintenance  of  the  brigade. 
Allowing  for  these  sources  of  revenue,  the 
cost  of  the  brigade  to  the  ratepayers  last 
year  was  £258,403,  a  sum  equivalent  to  a 
rate  of  only  about  Hd.  in  the  pound.  In 
a  word,  the  County  Council  has  given  us 
a  service  that  is  cheap  and  safe.  With  the 
brigade,  under  its  able  chief  officer,  Capt. 
Hamilton,  'watching  over  London,  we  can 
sleep  securely  in  our  beds  o’  nights,  with 
slumbers  undisturbed  even  by  the  night¬ 
mare  of  rising  rates. 


“GIVE  THEM  AIR!” 
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HOW  THE  PEOPLE  OF  LONDON  ARE  HELPED  TO  HEALTHY 
HOMES  AND  LIVES.  -  HOW  THE  PLAGUE  SPOTS  ARE 
CLEANSED.-HOW  THE  WORK  PAYS  FOR  ITSELF. 


The  ideal  of  London  clean,  London 
beautiful,  has  been  one  of  the  most 
cherished  objectives  of  County  Council 
enthusiasm.  When  the  Council  came  into 
existence  the  face  of  the  great  metropolis 
was  disfigured  by  big  ugly  blotches,  in  the 
shape  of  insanitary  areas.  Festering 
slums,  East  and  West,  spread  noisome  in¬ 
fluence  abroad,  befouling  whole  districts, 


ployables,”  who  are  the  despair  of  our 
modern  civilisation.  One  of  the  worst  of 
these  plague-spots  was  the  Boundary-st. 
area  in  Shoreditch.  Many  of  the  houses 
had  no  backyards.  A  hundred  and  seven 
rooms  housed  five  or  more  inhabitants 
each.  And  one  street  alone  had  the  honor 
of  sheltering  no  fewer  than  64  people  who 
had  served  varying  terms  of  penal  servi- 
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and  poisoning  the  population,  morally  and 
physically.  They  were  built  with  a  sub¬ 
lime  disregard  for  the  laws  of  health,  and 
before  such  laws  were  studied.  Deficient 
in  light,  in  air,  in  the  most  elementary 
sanitary  arrangements,  they  degenerated 
into  so  many  huge  fever  dens,  dealing 
death  all  around  them.  The  children  who 
were  born  in  these  pestilential  centres 
either  died  off  in  battalions,  or  grew  up 
only  to  be  added  to  the  great  army  of 
weaklings,  who  fall  on  the  mercies  of  ro- 
buster  men.  Gin-shops  flourished  in  these 
hateful  areas,  crime  germinated  there,  and 
there,  too,  were  bred  many  of  the  “unem- 


tude.  Generally  it  was  a  hiding-place  for 
criminals,  a  regular  Alsatia  planted  in  the 
heart  of  the  capital  of  the  Empire. 

Clearing  the  Slums. 

The  Council,  with  great  devotion,  set 
itself  to  banish  these  terrible  disfigure¬ 
ments.  How  enthusiastic  it  was  may  be 
seen  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  W.  W.  Bruce, 
the  present  chairman  of  the  Housing  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Council,  has  occupied  that 
position  in  seven  different  years,  and 
worked  on  the  committee  for  15  years. 
Some  70  unsavory  areas,  large  and  small, 
were  before  the  committee  in  the  year 
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1892.  Of  these  all  the  larger  ones  have 
been  swept  away  and  new  dwellings 
erected  on  their  site,  while  very  few  of  the 
smaller  ones  remain  whose  condition  has 
not  been  greatly  improved.  In  the  place 
of  the  great  disease-spreading  rookeries 
health-preserving  dwellings  have  been 
reared  with  ample  space  for  light  and  air, 
with  large  asphalte-paved  courtyards  for 
the  little  ones  to  play  in,  and  (in  many 
places)  with  gardens  for  the  elders  to  sit 
in  and  wile  away  the  hours  in  pleasant 
converse.  Gone  are  the  fever,  the  gin- 
shops,  the  criminals.  Gone,  too,  is  the 
constant  menace  to  the  health  of  all  Lon¬ 
don  (for  infection  knows  no  artificial  social 
frontiers),  and  the  death-rate  has  plunged 
down  to  a  point  which  is  even  better  than 
that  of  the  rest  of  London.  In  the  case 
of  the  Boundary-st.  area  the  rate  of  mor¬ 
tality  before  the  clearance  had  reached 
the  appalling  figure  of  40.13  per  1,000.  At 
the  present  time  *  the  death-rate  in  the 
whole  of  the  dwellings  erected  by  the 
Council  is  only  13.5  per  1,000,  and  this 
compares  with  about  15  per  1,000  for  the 
whole  of  London.  Home  of  the  chief  clear¬ 
ances  were  : 

Number  of 
persons 

Area.  Acres,  re-housed. 

Boundary-st .  15  5,524 

Clare-market .  5J  2,286 

Churchway,  St.  Pancras  2  (about)  832 

Garden-row,  St.  Luke’s  1,216 

Aylesbury-place,  Cler- 

kenwell  .  2f  1,414 

Webber-row,  Southwark  5  1,130 

Of  the  other  clearances,  Ann-st.,  Poplar; 
Falcon-court,  Southwark ;  Mill-lane, 

Deptford ;  Providence-place,  Poplar ; 
Nightingale-st.,  Marylebone  ;  and  Brooks’s 
Market,  Holborn,  were  the  most  im¬ 
portant. 

Good  Homes  in  the  Country. 

But  the  clearance  of  insanitary  areas 
has  been  only  one  branch  of  the  Council’s 
work  in  this  department  of  activity.  Over¬ 
crowding  exists  elsewhere  than  in  the  slum 
districts  ;  and  in  order  to  reduce  this  con 
gestidli  the  Council  determined  to  increase 
the  housing  accommodation  by  the  pur 
chase  of  estates  on  the  outskirts  of  Lon¬ 
don  and  the  building  of  cottage  dwellings 
upon  them.  Four  estates  were  acquired 
at  Tooting,  Norbury,  Tottenham,  and 
Hammersmith.  On  the  first  of  these  (the 
Totterdown  Fields  estate)  687  pretty 
cottages  either  have  been  built  or  are 
nearly  completed.  They  are  within  easy 
access  of  the  centre  of  the  town,  so  that 
the  members  of  the  working  classes,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  herded  in  unhealthy  condi¬ 
tions,  can  now  live  comfortably  with  their 
families  in  wholesome  surroundings,  reap¬ 
ing  the  reward  of  better  health  for  them¬ 


selves  and  giving  more  breathing  space 
to  those  who  remain  in  town.  The  Coun¬ 
cil,  with  much  perspicacity,  has  grasped 
the  fact  that  if  the  poorer  classes  are  to 
be  attracted  away  from  the  congested 
centres  they  must  be  provided  with  cheap  I 
and  swift  methods  of  locomotion.  Its  own 
cheap  service  of  electric  trams  was  one 
step  in  this  direction.  But  in  addition  the 
Housing  Committee  have  devoted  much 
time  and  attention  lo  the  improvement  and  # 
cheapening  of  the  service  of  workmen’s 
trains  on  the  railways  in  and  about  Lon¬ 
don.  They  have  fought  out  many  cases 
before  the  Railway  Commissioners  and 
Parliamentary  committees,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  lowering  of  fares  they  have  ob¬ 
tained  great  advantages  for  the  London 
workmen,  such  as  additional  morning 
trains  and  the  privilege  in  many  cases  of 
being  able  to  return  by  any  train,  instead 
of  having  to  wait  till  a  fixed  hour  in  the 
afternoon.  The  principle  on  which  the 
Council  proceeds  in  the  letting  of  its  dwel¬ 
lings  is  that  the  rents  fixed  should  never 
exceed  the  rents  ruling  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  The  White  Hart-lane  estate  at  Tot¬ 
tenham  is  being  rapidly  built  over,  the 
rents  varying  from  5s.  6d.  to  7s.  9d.  apiece 
(exclusive  of  rates)  for  the  cottages,  which 
are  taken  as  soon  as  they  are  finished.  * 

The  Municipal  Lodging  House. 

Beyond  these  two  branches  of  work,  the 
Council  has  also  given  attention  to  the 
pressing  needs  of  unmarried  men,  and  has 
erected  three  lodging  houses  to  supply 
their  want.  These  buildings — Carrington 
House,  Deptford  ;  Bruce  House,  Kemble- 
st.  ;  and  Parker-st.  House,  Drury-lane — 
are  really  cheap  working  men’s  hotels, 
where  comfort  and  cleanliness  are  com¬ 
bined  with  some  regard  for  the  mental 
hunger  of  men.  Take,  e.q.,  Bruce  House 
(named  after  the  indefatigable  chairman 
of  the  Housing  Committee,  already  re¬ 
ferred  to).  It  contains  not  only  indepen¬ 
dent  cubicles  for  each  lodger,  but  a 
spacious  dining-room,  smoking-roopi, 
reading-room,  writing-room,  parcels-room, 
lodgers’  crockery  store,  rooms  in  which 
lodgers  can  change  their  clothes  when  the 
cubicles  are  closed,  baths,  washhouse, 
boot  brushing-room,  and  even  barbers’ 
and  bootmakers’  shops.  There  is  accom¬ 
modation  in  the  Council’s  tenements  and 
lodging  houses  already  provided  for  some 
40,000  people — the  population  of  a  fair¬ 
sized  town — while  room  for  nearly  5,000 
more  is  being  provided. 

Paying  for  Itself. 

But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  does  all  this 
mean  for  the  ratepayers?  Well,  excluding 
the  cost  of  clearance  (which  is  really  an 
investment  made  by  London  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  its  health),  the  total  financial  re- 
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suit.  of  all  the  dwellings  and  estates  of  the 
Council  is  that  £56,000  has  been  tem¬ 
porarily  found  out  of  the  rates,  and  will 
be  refunded  out  of  the  revenues  from  the 
buildings  as  the  estates  are  developed.  Of 
this  sum,  £18,000  has  already  been  repaid 
out  of  the  revenue  from  these  buildings, 
leaving  a  net  contribution  from  the  rates 
of  some  £38,000.  Of  this,  £31,000  repre¬ 
sents  interest  and  sinking  fund  charges  in 
respect  of  estates  which  are  in  course  of 
devlopment.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
a  sum  of  £30,000  standing  to  the  credit  of 
repairs  and  renewals,  while  £78,000  has 
aLso  been  paid  into  the  sinking  fund. 


Within  60  years,  at.  the  outside,  the  cost 
of  all  existing  dwellings  and  estates  will 
have  been  paid  off,  and  the  rents  then 
coming  in  will  be  available  for  the  relief 
of  rates.  There  will  be  no  interest  or 
sinking  fund — amounting  to  some  £75,000 
a  year  at  this  moment — to  pay,  and  this 
little  nest-egg  will  become  the  property  of 
London.  Thus  does  the  County  Council 
combine  better  civilisation  with  financial 
economy  and  pure  administration.  The 
work  is  not  yet  done.  Will  London  close  it 
ere  it  is  completed,  by  banishing  from  its 
counsels  the  party  which  has  given  its  - 
heart  to  this  labor? 


WHAT  THE  COUNCIL  HAS  CLEARED  AWAY. 


Old  buildings  demolished  to  make  room  for  Carrington  House,  the  Council's  up-to- 
dajbe  lodging  house  at  Deptford,  of  which  a  picture  has  appeared  in  “  The 

Morning  Leader*” 


RATEPAYERS’  PROFIT-BUILDING 
MACHINE. 

STRIKING  SUCCESS  OF  A  GREAT  EXPERIMENT. 


London,  in  its  corporate  capacity,  is  the 
biggest  employer  of  labor  in  the  country. 
Not  merely  does  it  engage  a  little  army  of 
servants  to  run  its  trams  and  steamers,  to 
man  its  fire  brigade,  and  so  forth,  but  it 
has  a  department  which  is  engaged  in 
carrying  out  municipal  building  and  other 
work,  and  which  employs  considerably 
over  3,000  hands.  This  is  known  as  the 
Works  Department,  and  its  story  has  a 
deep  interest  for  every  Londoner.  Why 
create  a  Works  Department?  it  may  be 
asked.  Why  not  give  out  your  schemes 
to  contract?  There  is  a  very  good 
answer  to  the  query.  Years  ago,  indeed, 
the  Council  did  give  its  work  to  the  con¬ 
tractors.  Then  a  strange  thing  happened. 
In  the  year  1892  it  advertised  for  tenders 
for  the  construction  of  a  sewer  in  York-rd., 
the  cost  of  which  was  estimated  by  the 
engineer  at  £7,000.  In  reply  to  the  adver¬ 
tisement  only  two  tenders  were  received, 
and  the  lowest  of  these  asked  £11,588  for 
the  work.  The  Council  became  suspicious. 
Only  two  tenders,  and  the  lowest  of  them 
£4,588  in  excess  of  its  own  estimate  !  It 
scented  an  organised  contractors’  ring  got 
together  in  order  to  obtain  undue  and  un¬ 
fair  prices.  To  escape  being  bled  it  re¬ 
solved  to  build  the  sewer  itself.  The  work 
was  satisfactorily  done  by  the  Council, 
and  it  cost  £5,163  only,  showing,  after 
allowing  for  deductions  for  variations  in 
the  original  contract  amounting  to  £1,948, 
a  saving  of  no  less  than  £4,477  on  the  con¬ 
tractors’  lowest  price. 

Organising. 

This  case  did  not  stand  alone.  About 
the  same  time  the  Council  wranted  to  build 
a  school  in  connection  with  its  sewage 
works  at  the  outfall.  It  had  a  similar  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  contractors.  Again  the 
Council  resolved  to  do  the  work  itself,  and 
again  the  financial  results  were  satisfac¬ 
tory.  The  Council  came  to  the  conclusion 
—and  subsequent  events  have  confirmed 
its  belief — that  if  London  was  to  be  de¬ 
livered  from  financial  depredations  the 
County  Council  must  create  a  Works  De¬ 
partment  of  its  own  to  execute  such  under¬ 
takings  as  had  not  perforce  to  be  per¬ 
formed  elsewhere.  The  department  was 
duly  formed  (at  Belvedere-rd.,  Lambeth) 
in  the  year  1892  ;  and  its  history  since  then 
is  one  of  considerable  importance  to  Lon¬ 
don.  The  life  of  the  department  falls 
into  three  distinct  periods.  The  first  ex¬ 
tends  over  the  early  years  (1892-7),  when 
its  operations  were  superintended  by  a 
committee  of  the  Council  composed  of 


members  of  the  Finance  Committee.  This 
committee  merely  supervised  the  finances 
of  the  department,  and  the  general  results 
were  not  satisfactory.  There  followed  the 
second  period  (1897-1901),  during  which 
the  department  was  placed  under  the  en¬ 
tire  control  of  a  works  manager.  This 
arrangement,  too,  was  not  productive  of 
the  best  results.  The  Supervising  Com¬ 
mittee  contained  among  its  members 
Moderates,  who  disliked  the  whole  under¬ 
taking,  and  were  more  interested  in  prov¬ 
ing  it  a  failure  than  in  helping  it  to  be¬ 
come  a  success.  The  Council,  accord¬ 
ingly,  determined  to  give  the  department 
a  lair  chance.  It  appointed  (in  the  year 
1902)  a  homogeneous  committee  of  seven 
Progressive  members,  and  made  them 
directly  responsible  for  the  whole  work  of 
the  department.  This  change  (still  in 
force)  inaugurated  the  third  period,  dur¬ 
ing  which  time  the  department  has  gone 
steadily  ahead  and  become  the  business 
success  which,  under  the  present  chairman 
of  the  Works  Committee  (Mr.  E.  Smith) 
we  now  find  it  to  be. 

Building  Up  the  Profits. 

Let  us  trace  the  financial  evolution  of 
the  department.  Three  distinct  branches 
of  work  are  performed  by  it.  The  first  is 
what  is  described  as  estimated  work — that 
is  to  say,  work  for  which  bills  of  quanti¬ 
ties  are  priced  out  and  an  estimate  given 
by  the  architect  or  engineer.  The  second 
is  jobbing  work — i.e.,  work  done  upon  a 
schedule  of  values  agreed  on  between  de¬ 
partments  or  contractors,  as  the  case  may 
be.  The  third  may  be  comprised  under 
the  description  “work  done  under  special 
conditions.”  Take  the  first  category — the 
estimated  work.  In  the  first  of  the  three 
periods  mentioned  the  actual  cost  of  the 
work  carried  out  by  the  department — viz. , 
£865,000 — was  in  excess  of  its  value  by 
some  £71,000.  In  the  second  period  there 
was  a  similar  excess  of  some  £29,000.  But 
in  the  third  or  present  period  there  was  a 
balance  of  value  over  cost  of  some 
£120,000.  This  last  figure  not  only  wipes 
out  the  previous  loss,  but  leaves  a  balance 
in  favor  of  the  department  of  some 
£20,000.  If  we  take  the  jobbing  works  for 
the  three  years,  we  find  that  there  was  a 
balance  on  the  right  side  of  some  £27,000. 
The  third  branch  of  the  department's 
work,  the  value  of  which  cannot  be  esti¬ 
mated,  cost  £22,000.  So  that,  not  only 
has  the  department  been  placed  on  a  tho¬ 
roughly  paying  basis  now,  but  if  we  take 
the  results* of  all  three  periods,  there  is  a 
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net  balance  of  cost  below  value  of, 
roughly,  £47,000.  On  24  July,  1906, 
the  committee  reported  to  the  Coun¬ 
cil'  that  during  the  half-year  ending 
31st  March,  1906,  it  had  completed 
17  estimated  works,  including  schools,  fire 
stations,  car  sheds,  sub-stations,  Kings- 
way,  and  Aldwych,  also  tramway  subway 
to  Strand,  etc.,  for  which  the  final  certi¬ 
ficates  of  value  of  work  done  amounted  to 
£338,239  5s.  7d.,  at  a  cost  to  the  rate¬ 
payers  of  £285,649  10s.  lid.,  showing  a 
V  saving  of  no  less  a  sum  than  £52,589 
14s.  8d.  In  addition,  2,723  jobbing  works 
were  completed  at  a  schedule  value  of 
£34,646  11s.  6d.,  and  at  a  cost  to  the  rate¬ 
payers  of  £32,337  11s.  7d.,  showing  a  sav¬ 
ing  of  no  less  than  £2,308  19s.  lid. 

Breaking  Down  the  Rings. 

But  this  does  not  by  any  means  repre¬ 
sent  the  entire  gain  to  the  ratepayers. 
The  existence  of  the  Works  Department 
has  served  to  bring  down  the  prices  of 
contractors,  while  the  Council  is  no  longer, 
faced  by  a  paltry  couple  of  tenders  when 
it  advertises  a  contract. 

The  Works  Department,  like  every  other 
enterprise  of  the  Council,  is  financed  on  a 
rigidly  conservative  basis.  The  Works 
Department  expended  £112,000  on  build¬ 
ings,  factory,  etc.  This  sum  is  being 
gradually  repaid  ;  and  by  March,  1906,  as 
much  as  £21,681  had  been  paid  off.  In 
addition,  the  Council  *  has  also  to  pay 
interest  on  the  unpaid  balance,  as  well  as 
on  the  sum  used  for  working  capital.  In 
the  year  1905-6,  e.g.,  it  paid  £2,809  in 
interest  on  its  working  capital,  to  say  no¬ 
thing  of  £2,682  spent  in  interest  on  capital 
debt  and  £2,068  paid  toward  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  the  debt.  A  private  concern  does 
not,  as  a  rule,  create  a  sinking  fund.  It 
pockets  its  profits,  and  distributes  them  as 
dividend. 

Vast  Undertakings. 

The  Works  Department  has  in  its  14 
years  of  life  executed  a  large  number  of 


undertakings,  from  fire  stations  and 
sewers  to  tramway  depots,  coroners’ 
courts,  schools,  and  asylums.  Its  latest 
work  is  the  shallow  tramway  in  Kingsway. 
On  a  rough  estimate,  it  may  be  said  to  do 
half  of  the  work  of  the  Council.  The  rest 
is  put  out  to  contract ;  and  it  is  worth 
noting  that  the  experience  this  brings  acts 
as  a  check  on  the  operations  of  the  depart¬ 
ment,  and  vice  versa.  In  all,  the  depart¬ 
ment  has,  since  its  inception,  carried  out 
works  to  the  value  of  £5,000,000  ;  and  has 
paid,  in  wages  to  workmen,  some 
£2,328,837.  Its  average  weekly  wages 
bill  amounts  to  £5,300,  or  at  the  rate  of 
about  £275,000  a  year,  and  one  may  point 
out  here  that  the  wages  it  pays  and  the 
hours  of  its  employees  are  those  recog¬ 
nised  by  the  Trade  Unions  and  Employers’ 
Associations  in  agreement.  Since  the  de¬ 
partment  began  work  it  has  had  17  fatal 
accidents  to  its  workmen.  Some  idea  of 
the  way  in  which  the  department  has 
grown  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the 
value  of  the  work  it  executed  rose  from 
£148,801  in  the  year  1893-4,  to  £662.458 
in  the  year  1904-5.  Its  plant  was  valued 
in  that  year  at  £64,000,  and  its  stock  and 
timber  at  £19,000  more.  The  expenses  of 
the  Central  Office  are  about  £500. 

Altogether,  this  is  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  of  the  Council’s  departments. 
“Moderate”  orators  and  pamphleteers 
may  denounce  this  attempt  to  hold  preda¬ 
tory  contractors  at  bay  and  save  the  rate¬ 
payers’  pockets  as  Municipal  Socialism. 
But  if  so,  then  there  are  borough  councils, 
provincial  municipalities,  and  even 
Government  departments  which  are 
equally  Socialistic,  for  they,  too,  have  pro¬ 
vided  themselves  with  a  Works  Depart¬ 
ment.  Nay,  the  very  Corporation  of  Lon¬ 
don  has  likewise  sinned  the  terrible  sin, 
for  it  has  gotten  unto  itself  a  Works  De¬ 
partment.  What  is  practised  in  the  Mecca 
of  Moderate  municipal  administration  may 
surely  be  allowed  to  the  greater  London, 
whose  stake  is  the  property  and  the  rights 
of  six  million  souls. 


WHAT  IS  DONE  FOR  THREEPENCE 
IN  THE  POUND. 

THE  BASIS  OF  CIVILISATION  IN  LONDON. -THOUSANDS  OF  HOMES 
RELIEVED  OF  DANGER  OF  FLOOD.  — THE  THAMES  CONVERTED 
FROM  A  FILTHY  SEWER  TO  A  PLEASANT  STREAM. 


An  exceedingly  striking  chapter  in  the 
romance  of  London  is  supplied  by  its 
gigantic  drainage  system.  The  average 
citizen,  as  he  goes  about  his  daily  work, 
recks  nothing  of  the  vast  subterranean 
city  under  his  feet.  Out  of  sight,  out  of 
mind  !  Yet  this  underground  London  is 
a  crowded,  intricate  town,  full  to  the  brim 
of  the  machinery  of  life,  alive  with  the 
roar  of  sewage  rivers,  and  crammed  not 
merely  with  sewers  and  euF-sewers,  but 
with  gas  and  water  pipes,  telegraph,  elec¬ 
tric  light,  and  telephone  wires,  electric 
tramway  wires,  and  so  forth.  Up  till  a 
year  or  so  ago  some  nine  millions  of  money 
were  sunk  in  that  section  of  this  busy 
nether  world  which  is  devoted  to  main 
drainage ;  and  underground  London,  in 
its  entirety,  must  exceed  In  value  many  a 
big  surface  city  elsewhere.  None  of  its 
cost  has  been  better  spent  than  have  the 
millions  spent  on  main  drainage.  “  Sani- 
tas,  Sanitas,  omnia  Sanitas  ” ;  and 
efficient  drains  are  the  sine  qua  non  of  all 
sanitary  advance.  In  London — with  -its 
enormous  population — they  have  been  one 
of  the  most  potent  agents  in  reducing  the 
death-rate  from  25  to  15  per  thousand,  and 
making  the  metropolis  the  healthiest  big 
city  in  the  wrhole  world. 

Let  us  see  what  this  system  is,  and,  in 
particular,  what  the  County  Council  has 
done  to  improve  and  strengthen  it  In  the 
earlier  stages  of  a  city’s  life  the  brooks 
and  streams,  falling  into  the  river,  are 
used  for  drainage.  They  may  be  described 
as  natural  sewers.  But,  of  course,  they 
gradually  become  noisome,  and  are  then 
converted  into  covered-in  sewers,  of  which 
the  Fleet  river  in  London  may  be  taken  as 
an  example.  There  were  37  such  streams 
discharging  into  the  Thames  within  the 
London  area.  Some ,  50  years  ago  these 
had  grown  to  be  a  serious  nuisance.  The 
w  hole  37  were  sending  raw  Be, wage  into  the 
Thames  in  the  very  heart  of  London,  cor¬ 
rupting  the  river  and  helping  to  send  the 
death-rate  up  to  25  or  30  per  thousand. 
To  meet  this  grave  evil  Sir  Joseph  Bazal- 
gette  was  called  in,  and  he  designed  and 
executed,  a  number  of  intercepting  sewers 
parallel  to  the  Thames,  and  on  each  side 
of  it,  into  which  all  the  sewage  from  those 
sewers  which  originally  ran  into  the  river 
was  taken  and  carried  to  Barking,  on  the 
north  side,  and  Crossness,  on  the  south 
side.  Three  sewers  were  made  on  the 
north  side,  and  three  on  the  south.  Near 


Old  Ford  two -of  the  northern  seWers  con¬ 
verge,  and  are  then  termed  the  Northern 
Outfall  Sew  ers.  They  are  joined  at  Abbey 
Mills,  Stratford,  by  the  third  sewer,  and 
all  three  Aqw  together  to  Barking.  The 
three  southern  sew’ers  similarly  converge 
towards  Crossness.  This  system,  however, 
excellent  and  important  as  it  was,  was 
only  built  for  a  city  of  3j  millions,  with  an 
average  supply  of  31^  gallons  per  head, 
and  not  for  a  latter-day  London  of  five 
millions,  with  a  water  supply  of  from  35  to 
40  gallons  per  head.  Moreover,  at  times 
.  of  flood  the  intercepting  sewers  were  in¬ 
capable  of  receiving  the  flood  water  which 
overflowed  from  the  old  sewers,  and  which 
therefore  passed,  mixed  to  a  certain  extent 
with  sewage,  straight  into  the  Thames. 
The  County  Council,  from  its  birth,  de¬ 
voted  the  most  anxious  consideration  to 
the  matter.  In  1899  its  Main  Drainage 
Committee  presented  a  report  on  the 
question,  and  the  works  which  it  recom¬ 
mended,  involving  an  expenditure  of 
£4.000,000,  have  since  been  proceeding, 
and  are  now  very  considerably  advanced. 
They  amount,  practically,  to  a  duplication 
of  the  scheme  of  intercepting  sewers  exe¬ 
cuted  by  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette,  and  when 
these  are  completed  they  will  average 
nearly  40  miles  in  length.  In  this  way 
London  is  being  fitted  w'ith  a  double  line 
of  fortifications  against  dirt  and  disease. 
But  this  is  not  all ;  the  intercepting  sewers 
soon  get  to  too  low  a  level  to- enable  the 
sewage  to  flow  By  gravitation  into  the 
river,  and  big  pumping  stations  have  there¬ 
fore  to  be  erected  at  intervals,  where  the 
sewage  is  lifted  bodily,  by  means  of  steam 
pumps,  to  a  higher  level,  and,  as  a  humor¬ 
ist  phrased  it,  is  sent  rejoicing  on  its  way, 
.until  it.  discharges  itself,  by  gravitation, 
into  the  river.  To  these  stations,  whch 
can  pump  over  600,000  gallons  of  sewage 
and  storm  water  per  minute/  the  Council 
also  gave  much  attention;  and  its  Works 
Department  built  a  new  station  at  Lots- 
rd..  Chelsea. 

Two  further  stations— -one  in  Battersea 
and  one  in  Bermondsey — are  in  progress, 
the  former  being  nearly  complete.  More¬ 
over,  the  horse  power  of  the  great  pump¬ 
ing  statiqns  at  Abbey  Mills,  Deptford,  and 
Crossness,  has  been  increased  by  new 
machinery  to  an  extent  varying  from  30  to 
60  per  cent,  at  each  station  ;  and  under 
the  orders  of  the  Main  Drainage  Commit¬ 
tee  the  engines  at  these  stations,  erected 
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40  years  ago,  have  been  overhauled  and 
modernised,  thus  reducing  very  materially 
the  cost  of  pumping,  and  effecting  a  sav¬ 
ing  in  coal  consumption  of  quite  20  per 
cent. 

At  a  time  very  little  previous  to  the 
Council  taking  over  the  control  of  the 
system  from  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  the  whole  of  the  sewage  used  to 
be  discharged  into  the  river  without  hav¬ 
ing  been  subjected  to  chemical  treatment. 
The  precipitation  works  at  Barking,  how¬ 
ever,  were  practically  finished  and  at  work 
in  1889,  and  in  June  those  at  Crossness 
were  also  brought  into  full  working  order. 
When  the  sewage  reaches  the  outfalls  at 
Barking  and  Crossness  four  grains  of  lime 
and  one  grain  of  proto-sulphate  of  iron 
are  added  to  each  gallon  of  sewage,  so  as 
to  precipitate  the  matters  in  suspension. 
The  liquid  thus  clarified  (or  effluent,  as  it 
is,  technically  called)  is  then  discharged 
into  the  river,  a  long  distance  below  Lon¬ 
don,  to  the  extent  of  some  260  million 
gallons  a.  day  on  an  average.  What  re¬ 
mains — the  sludge,  as  it  is  called — is 
pumped  into  steamers,  which  carry  it  out 
to  sea  and  discharge  it  over  a  length  of 
from  five  to  ten  miles.  There  are  six 
steamers  for  dealing  with  the  sludge,  each 
of  which  is  capable  of  carrying  about 
1,000  tons,  and  they  make,  on  an  average,, 
10|  trips  per  week  per  steamer.  These 
sludge  steamers  have  cost  £145,000.  They 
are  manned  with  a  crew  of  24  men  apiece, 
and  may  be  seen  at  their  work  day  and 
night  throughout  the  year. 

The  removal  out  to  sea  of  this  enormous 
amount  of  sludge,  amounting  to  nearly 
2£  million  tons  per  annum,  has  been  the 
means  of  purifying  the  Thames  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  which  15  years  ago  would  have  ap¬ 
peared  impossible.  Gbne,  now — or  practi¬ 
cally  so — are  the  banks  of  filthy  deposit 
which  used  to  be  visible  along  the  lower 
part  of  the  river.  In  many  places  clean 
shingle  has  taken  their  place  ;  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  children  can  be  seen  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  time  bathing  in  the  river  off  Rother- 
hithe  and  other  places.  Moreover,  the 
use  of  disinfectants,  such  as  perman¬ 
ganate  of  potash,  in  the  sewers  during  the 
sultry  dog-days  has  now  been  practically 
abandoned  owing  to  the  great  improve¬ 
ment  effected  in  the  condition  of  the  sew¬ 
age.  Thus  has  the  silvery  Thames,  as  it, 
flows  through  the  great  city,  been  cleansed 
and  purified,  while  the  health  of  the 
millions  who  live  on  its  banks  has  been 
guarded  and  improved.  So  marked  ha3 
become  the  improvement  in  the  river,  so 
clear  the  water,  that  an  association  has 
been  formed  for  the  sole— and  it  must  be 
feared  Utopian— purpose  of  restoring  to 
the  river  its  ancient  character  as  a  salmon 
stream.  Moreover,  whitebait  are  re¬ 
appearing  higher  up  the  mouth  of  the 


river,  and  get  every  year  nearer  London- 
bridge. 

There  is  one  other  aspect  of  this  work 
which  is  of  great  interest  and  importance. 
Stretching  right  away  from  Hammersmith 
and  Barnes  to  Tilbury  and  Gravesend,  a 
series  of  marshes  used  to  exist  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  and  at  six  or  seven  feet 
below  high-water  mark.  Unfortunately, 
houses  have  been  built  on  these  low-lying 
marsh  lands,  many  of  them  even  with  base¬ 
ments  going  to  a  depth  of  something  like 
12  to  15  f§et  below  high-water  mark.  They 
presented  a  pretty  problem  to  London’s 
administrators — how  to  drain  low-lying 
basements  into  a  river,  the  liigh-w^ater 
mark  of  which  was  12  to  15  feet  above 
them?  When  the  rainfall  is  heavy  the 
lowest  of  these  basements  became  flooded 
with  storm  water.  This  storm  water  is 
now  dealt  with  by  the  37  outlets  previously 
described.  At  these  37  discharges  a  flap 
is  placed  on  the  sewer,  wrhieh  allows  the 
storm  w  ater  to  flow  out  when  the  river  is 
below  the  level  of  the  sewer,  but  which 
closes  with  the  rising  tidal  water,  and  so 
prevents  the  river  from  flooding  the 
houses.  The  Council  has,  as  mentioned 
before,  also  put  up  a  number  of  subsidiary 
storm-water  stations  alongside  the  river. 
These  are  driven  by  powerful  gas-engines 
by  means  of  which  the  flood  water,  when 
it  cannot  flow  by  gravitation  into  the 
Thames,  can  be  lifted  over  the  top  of  the 
bank  and  can  enter  the  river  even  at  high 
water.  Four  such  stations  are  in  opera¬ 
tion,  capable  of  developing  an  aggregate 
of  2,900  li.p.,  and  two  more  are  in  course 
of  construction,  which  will  be  fitted  with 
machinery  aggregating  1,500  h.p.,  and  will 
be  capable  of  extension.  Large  storm¬ 
water  sewers  leading  to  the  "pumping  sta¬ 
tions  have  been,  and  are  being,  con¬ 
structed,  and  others  capable  of  discharg¬ 
ing  storm  water  direct  into  the  Thames  are 
under  consideration.  All  this  means  that 
the  flooding  of  basements,  of  which  60 
much  used  to  be  heard,  has  been  greatly 
reduced.  There  are  still  some  basements 
which  are  so  low  that,  despite  the  very 
best  efforts,  it  has  been  found  impossible 
to  prevent  them  from  being  flooded.  But 
this  sCems  to  open  out  a  question  for  the 
landlords  rather  than  the  Council. 

The  total  annual  cost  of  maintenance  of 
this  slice  of  London’s  underworld  is 
£235,000.  In  addition,  the  interest  on 
loans  contracted  for  its  creation  amounts 
to  £148,000  ;  while  £137,000  is  set  apart 
for  the  repayment  of  capital.  Altogether 
the  main  drainage  system  in  the  year 
1904-5  cost  London,  in  the  way  of  main¬ 
tenance,  interest,  and  repayment,  just  on 
£522,000,  or  a  rate  of  about  3d.  in»  the 
pound.  It  is  a  small  sum  which  Lower 
London  thus  demands  to  keep  Upper 
London  clean,  strong,  and  healthy. 
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ARTERIES  FOR  TRAFFIC  AND  COMMERCE  DRIVEN  THROUGH 
LAND  AND  WATER. 


Miles  of  streets  and  thousands  of  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  constantly  being  added  to  this 
great  straggling  metropolis  of  ours.  Every 
year  the  wilderness  of  bricks  and  mortar 
conquers  new  areas,  and  the  wonderful 
city  stretches  its  arms  over  fresh  fields. 
And  while  it  extends  outwards  the  old 
areas  grow  more  worn,  or  become  con¬ 
gested  with  the  trafficking  of  a  life  that 
grows  every  year  more  complex,  more  full, 


up  the  stumbling-block  out  of  the  way  of 
my  people.” 

The  Vast  Improvements. 

The  County  Council  have  been  very 
mindful  of  the  task  before  them.  If  they 
had  not  been  the  growing-pains  of  the  me¬ 
tropolis,  exhibited  in  high  rents  and  over¬ 
crowding,  would  have  quickly  recalled 
them  to  their  sense  of  duty.  Hence,  they 
summoned  the  marvels  of  electricity  to 
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more  feverish.  Something  must,  therefore, 
be  done  to  facilitate  the  affairs  of  our  six 
million  people.  The  currents  of  daily  ex¬ 
istence  must  be  enabled  to  flow  easily 
whither  they  list.  Old  streets  must  be 
widened  or  new  streets  built.  Fresh 
bridges  must  span  the  river,  or  steamers 
must  ply  on  its  waters.  Aboveground  or 
underground,  whether  by  electric  tram  or 
by  tunnel  or  tube,  way  must  be  made  for 
the  people.  More  room  to  move,  more  air 
to  breathe,  more  light  to  see,  becomes  the 
burden  of  the  great  problem  which  presses 
heavily  upon  the  rulers  of  this  great  city, 
and  the  exhortation  of  the  prophet  may  be 
taken  as  the  principle  of  their  work,  “Cast 
ye  up,  cast  ye  up,  prepare  the  way,  take 


their  aid,  in  the  form  of  the  splendid  tram 
services  north  and  south  of  the  Thames. 
Hence,  to  some  extent,  the  boats,  which 
for  a  year  or  so  restored  some  of  the  old 
life  of  the  river.  Hence,  too,  the  enor¬ 
mous  improvements  which  the  Council 
have  undertaken  in  all  parts  of  London. 
This  latter  work  is  disjointed.  It  goes  on 
now  in  this  district,  now  iitf  that.  The 
people  do  not  see  things  whole.  If  they 
did  they  would  understand  what  “Progres¬ 
sive  ”  principles  mean  when  applied  to  the 
development  of  London.  We  have  before 
us  a  return  which  shows  a  list  of  over  70 
improvements,  many  of  them  of  the 
greatest  magnitude,  which  have  been 
carried  out  by  the  Council.  Generally, 
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these  consist  in  the  widening  of  streets, 
the  operation  being  carried  out  imparti¬ 
ally  in  all  districts,  poor  or  rich.  Here 
are  a  few  : 

Net  Cost. 

Mare-st.,  Hackney  .  £576,100 

Piccadilly  (between  Sack- 
ville-st.  and  Piccadilly- 

eircus)  * .  209,500 

Hampstead-rd .  225,500 

Kensington  Higli-st .  75,000 

Old-st. .  164,500 

Long-lane  .  190,400 

KlNGSWAY  AM)  ALDWYCH. 

Four  improvements  in  particular  stand 
out  for  their  vastness  and  importance. 
The  chief  of  these  is,  of  course,  the 
making  of  Kingsway  and  Aldwych-  a, 
scheme  which  was  talked  about  for  60 
years,  until  the  Council  came  and  carried 
it  into  execution.  The  improvement  is  the 
largest  that  has  been  carried  out  since  the 
building  of  Regent-street  in  the  year  1820. 
Londoners  who  have  seen  Kingsway  and 
Aldwych  gradually  evolved  out  of  the 
chaos  of  rookeries  which  formerly  crowded 
the  site,  know  something  of  this  great  en¬ 
terprise.  Here  it  need  only  be  recalled 
that  it  gives  a  connection  between  North 
and  South  London  at  that  part  of  the 
West  Central  district  which  needed  it 
most,  and  that  it  solves  the  problem  of 
connecting  North  and  South  London  by 
means  of  the  tramway  system  ;  for  the 
carrying  of  the  tramway  lines  beneath  the 
road  at  those  points  where  -traffic  is 
heaviest  was  the  first  attempt  to  deal  with 
the  traffic  communication  of  London  in  a 
Comprehensive  and  thorough  manner. 
“The  new  street,  with  its  60ft.  of  roadway 
and  its  broad  and  handsome  footways  .  . 

running  through  a  district  already 
stamped  as  the  home  of  business  to  a 
marked  degree,  where  the  banking,  legal, 
insurance,  shipping,  and  other  businesses 
have  long  been  located,  and  connecting 
two  such  commercial  centres  as  the  Strand 
and  Holborn,  must  develop  the  commercial 
activity  of  this  portion  oL  London.  And 
the  opportunity  it  affords  for  architectural 
effect  will  make  it  the  standard  for  re¬ 
building  in  London  for  years  to  come.’’ 
The  rateable  value  of  the  property  taken 
for  this  improvement  was,  in  round 
figures,  £100,000  little  short  of  the  rate¬ 
able  value  of  whole  provincial  towns. 
Thanks  to  the  wise  provision  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  the  whole  operation  is  likely  to  involve 
little  or  no  financial  burden  to  the  rate¬ 
payers.  Another  of  the  big  tasks  under¬ 
taken  was  that  known  as  the  Westminster 
improvement.  This  included  the  widen¬ 
ing  of  Millbank-st.,  the  development  of 
the  area  around  Smith-sq.,  and  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  Embankment  as  far  as 
Lambeth =bridge.  Although  the  gross  cost 


incurred  is  over  £1,500,000,  it  appears 
likely  from  offers  already  made  for,  the 
surplus  land  that  little  w'ill  fall  upon  the 

rates. 

Tower-bridge  Approach. 

Two  other  big  improvements  consisted 
in  the  making  of  new  southern  and  nor¬ 
thern  approaches  to  the  Tower-bridge.  In 
the  case  of  the  former  improvement,  etg., 
a  new  thoroughfare  3,600ft.  long  and  60ft. 
wide  was  made,  at  a  net  cost  of  some 
£400,000.  In  carrying  out  improvements, 
by  the  way,  the  Council  has  enormously 
reduced  the  cost  to  the  ratepayers  by  its 
system  of  acquiring  not  merely  the  land 
actually  needed  for  the  improvement,  but 
also  adjoining  property  which,  of  course, 
is  greatly  increased  in  value  owing  to  the  • 
execution  of  the  improvement. 

The  Bridges. 

But  beyond  these  improvements  great 
works  have  been  carried  out  of  enormous 
utility  to  London’s  myriad  population. 
Thus,  a  large  number  of  bridges  have  been 
w  idened  or  built,  including  : 

Bridge.  Cost  to  Council. 

Vauxhall  .  £484.000 

Barking-rd .  22,189 

Bow  .  11,854 

Lea  .  6,000 

The  most  important  of  these  is,  of  course, 
the  Vauxhall-bridge,  which  replaces  an 
older  structure  opened  for  public  use  in 
1816.  Its  width  between  the  parapets  is 
80ft.  This  bridge,  by  the 'way,  was  not 
merely  a  fine  addition  to  those  already 
existing.  It  was  also  the  first  bridge  over 
the  Thames  in  London  to  carry  a  tramway 
—and  is  thus  the  pioneer  of  the  great 
movement  for’  over-bridge  trams  which 
only  recently  reached  triumphant  consum¬ 
mation. 

Woolwich  Ferry. 

An  interesting  addition  to  these  means 
of  journeying  on  the  river  wuis  supplied  by 
the  Woolwich  Ferry.  In  the  year  1905  the 
ferry  carried  5£  million  passengers,  as  well 
as  over  half  a  million  yeliicles.  Since  it 
began  (in  1889)  the  ferry  has.  actually  car¬ 
ried  over  75  million  passengers  and  6  mil¬ 
lion  vehicles.  No  charge  is  made  for  con¬ 
veyance,  and  the  ferry  cosis  £30,000  a 
year  to  maintain.  Yet,  al thong'll  this 
(  barge  falls  upon  the  rates,  nobody  raises 
his  voice  against  it.  in  the  way  in  which 
the  steamboats  were  assailed. 

The  River  Tunnels.. 

But  perhaps  the  most  remarks bF  works 
for  the  facilitation  of  movement  in  London 
which  the  Council  has  carried  out,  are  the 
tunnels.  The  Blaekwall  Tunnel,  e.g. — 
which  was  opened  in  1897 — is  a  wopderful 
structure,  with  an  internal  diameter  of 
24ft.  3in.,  a  carriage  way  16ft.  wide,  and 
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footways  Sft.  l^in.  in  width.  Last  year 
nearly  four  million  passengers  and  a  mil¬ 
lion  vehicles  passed  through  it.  The 
Greenwich  Tunnel,  for  foot  passengers 
only,  is  1,217ft.  long,  with  an  internal 
diameter  of  lift.,  and  costs  rather  more 
than  £2,000  a  year' to  maintain,  as  against 
about  £8,000  in  the  case  of  Blackwali. 
Some  four  and  a  half  million  people  use 
it  every  year.  A  third  tunnel — the  Rother- 
li i the — 'is  now  being  built  at  an  estimated 
cost,  of  over  £2,000,000.  These  tunnels 
give  to  the  far  East  of  London  those  facili¬ 
ties  for  crossing  the  river  which  have  been 
enjoyed  higher  up  the  Thames.  They  en¬ 
able  the  residents  in  t  hat  area  to  pass  back¬ 
ward  and  forward  without  being  forced  to 
seek  one  of  the  bridges  a  long  distance 
away.  How  far  they  have  met  a  popular 
want  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  in 
eight  years  during  which  the  Blackwali 


Tunnel  has  been  opened  over  33,000,000 
people  and  5,500,000  vehicles  have  poured 
through  it,  while  more  than  15,000,000 
persons  have  used  the  Greenwich  Tunnel 
in  the  four  years  it  has  been  available  for 
public  use.  What  these  extraordinary 
figures  mean  to  the  comfort,  the  conveni- 
ence,  and  the  business  of  London  (for  they 
save  an  enormous  amount  of  time),  it  is 
impossible  to  calculate.  Their  sheer  vast¬ 
ness  reveals  a  little  of  the  ceaseless  bustle 
of  our  Empire  city,  and  helps  us  to  under¬ 
stand  the  epic  of  London’s  giant  growth. 
By  the  side  of  that  epic  may  surely  b’e 
placed  the  story  of  the  County  Council’s 
effort  to  keep  abreast  of  the  movement,  for 
there  are  councillors,  like  Mr.  N.  W. 
Hubbard  (the  chairman  of  the  Improve¬ 
ments  Committee),  who  have  grown  grey 
in  this  great  work  and  in  the  service  gene¬ 
rally  of  their  fellow-citizens. 
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ITS  HOURLY  WATCH  AND  WARD  OVER  OUR  FOOD  AND  DRINK, 
THE  AIR  WE  BREATHE,  AND  THE  PERILS  WE  RUN. 


The  London  County  Council  possesses 
many  great  powers  which  strike  the  imagi¬ 
nation,  and  the  exercise  of  which  is  visi¬ 
ble,  so  to  speak,  at  every  street  corner. 
It  stands  guard  over  the  public  health.  It 
rears  splendid  bridges.  It  sweeps  away 
slums.  It  controls  the  fire  brigade,  opens 
out  parks,  runs  our  trams.  All  these  and 
other  works  arrest  attention  by  their  mag¬ 
nitude  and  confront  us  as  we  go  about  our 
daily  work.  But  there  are  a  dozen  other 
ways  in  which  the  Council  enters  into  the 
life  of  this  great  city.  It  is  London’s 
Minor  Providence,  checking  fraud,  pro¬ 
tecting  little  children,  guarding  against 
discomfort,  nuisance,  and  danger  that 
arise  inevitably  in  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
life  in  a  city  of  six  million  souls,  and 
watching  its  charge  at  all  times  with  sin¬ 
gular  care  and  devotion.  These  duties  fall 
to  the  Public  Control  Committee,  presided 
over  by  that  able  and  zealous  gentleman, 
Mr.  G.  A.  Hardy,  M.P.  Let  us  follow  the 
committee  as  it,  proceeds  on  its  work 
among  the  people. 

For  Just  Weights  and  Measures. 

One  of  its  duties,  as  has  been  said,  is 
to  prevent  the  cheating  of  the  public. 
“Tnou  shalt  have  a  perfect  and  just 
weight,  a  perfect  and  just  measure  shalt 
thou  have,”  is  the  motto  of  the  committee. 
In  pursuance  of  this  mission  you  can  see 
its  inspectors  here,  there,  and  everywhere 
weighing,  measuring,  testing,  and  seeing 


‘‘all  fair”  between  public  and  salesmen. 
It  has  provided  six  offices  for  testing 
weights  before  they  are  put  into  use,  and 
has  appointed  a  competent  staff  of  officers. 
Let  us  see  what  it  has  accomplished  in 
this  way.  During  the  past  three  years  it 
has  dealt  with  over  six  millions  of  weigh¬ 
ing  and  measuring  appliances,  of  which 
more  than  4f  millions  have  been  verified 
and  stamped  as  just.  But  nearly  ly  mil¬ 
lion  have  hacf  to  be  rejected  as  unjust. 
That  is  not  all.  The  Council’s  inspectors 
are  also  constantly  examining  weighing 
and  measuring  appliances  when  they  are 
actually  in  use  at  traders’  premises  or 
stalls.  Many  are  the  “knavish  tricks”  it 
is  called  upon  to  “frustrate,”  for  the  in¬ 
genuity  of  the  pilferers  is  “extensive  and 
peculiar” — taking  the  form  now  of 
measures  with  false  bottoms,  or  tops  worn 
off,  now  of  hollow  weights,  or  at  other 
limes  the  placing  of  a  nail  or  piece  of  fat 
under  the  scales.  It  does  not  hesitate 
even  to  attach  a  piece  of  string  under  the 
scale,  which  is  quietly  pulled  down  during 
the  act  of  weighing  by  the  artful  salesman. 
Just  a  tiny  piece  of  string!  But  it  may 
mean  much  to  the  unsuspecting  public. 
Well,  nearly  4J  million  weights  and 
measures  have  been  examined  in  the  shops 
and  at  the  stalls,  and  of  these  as  many  as 
95,000  were  found  to  be  unjust. 

Better  Weight  in  Coal. 

Of  course,  the  vigilance  of  the  Council 
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is  already  working  wonders.  Short  weight 
in  coal,  for  instance,  was  formerly  a  com¬ 
mon  thing.  Now,  it  is  comparatively  rare. 
When  the  Council  commenced  this  work 
the  convictions  were  nearly  500  in  the 
year  ;  now  they  average  less  than  40.  It 
is  estimated  that  purchasers  of  coal  in 
London  save  at  least  £500,000  a  year 
through  now  getting  proper  weight.  Let 
this  little  fact  be  placed  against  the  foolish 
scribbling  which  marks  down  the  Council 
as  a  predatory  body  preying  on  the 
pockets  of  the  people. 

The  Imperfect  Law. 

Take,  again,  the  question  of  bread 
weight.  Our  quaint  law  enables  the  Coun¬ 
cil  to  see  that  bread  sold  at  shops  is 
weighed,  and  over  34,000  inspections  at 
bakers’  shops  have  been  made,  resulting  in 
351  prosecutions.  But  it  does  not  give 
the  power  to  weigh  the  loaves  while  they 
are  being  delivered  at  people’s  houses.  In 
the  case  of  coal  such  power  exists,  but  not 
in  the  case  of  bread.  Naturally  this  han¬ 
dicaps  the  Council  in  its  protective  work. 
Most  of  us  are  interested  in  our  gas 
meters — when  the  gas  bill  comes  in.  Many 
of  us  believe  them  to  be  erratic — especially 
when  the  bill  is  high.  Well,  the  Council 
has  tested  over  600,000  gas  meters  in  the 
past  three  years,  of  which  about  one-half 
were  penny-in-the-slot  meters  used  by  the 
poor.  Over  81,000  of  the  meters  were  re¬ 
jected  as  untrue.  It  is  interesting  to  be 
told  that  the  law  regulating  the  testing  of 
gas  meters  is  so  ingeniously  contrived  that 
it  is  quite  possible  for  an  inspector  to 
apply  strictly  all  the  legal  tests,  and  yet 
pass  a  meter  as  correct  which  is  50  per 
cent,  fast  or  slow.  This  is  because  the 
law  does  not  require  the  index  to  be  tested. 
Of  course,  the  Council’s  inspectors  do  their 
best  to  detect  such  defects,  while  the 
Council  itself  has  made  many  attempts  to 
get  the  law  amended. 

Nor  is  it  merely  a  matter  of  testing 
meters.  The  gas  itself  is  tested  daily  for 
impurities  and  illuminating  power  at  20 
different  stations,  and  as  many  as  19  in¬ 
spectors  are  engaged  on  this  work. 

Hours  and  Seats  in  Shops. 

Let  us  follow  the  committee  into  other 
branches  of  its  work.  To  its  hands  is  en¬ 
trusted  the  administration  of  the  Shop 
Hours  Acts  (1892-5),  which  provide  that 
persons  under  18  shall  not  be  employed 
more  than  74  hours,  including  meal  times,, 
in  any  one  week.  It  is  not  a  6mall  task, 
for  there  are  about  84,000  shops  in 
London,  some  22,000  of  which  employ 
persons  under  18.  Six  male  and  three 
female  inspectors  are  constantly  at  work 
seeing  that  the  law  is  observed.  Last  year 
they  made  110,000  inspections  and  detected 
over  employment  in  451  cases.  The  result 
of  all  this  activity  is  that  a  salutary  im¬ 


provement  has  been  effected  in  the  hours 
of  work  of  many  young  people,  for  since 
1899  the  serious  cases  of  over-employment 
have  dropped  from  454  to  96.  An  allied 
function  of  the  committee  is  the  adminis- 
traton  of  the  humane  Act  which  requires 
seating  accommodation  to  be  provided  in 
every  room  of  a  shop  in  which  female 
assistants  are  employed.  There  are  no 
less  than  13,755  shops  coming  under  this 
law,  which,  as  a  rule,  is  obeyed  by  the 
proprietors. 

For  Children  and  Women. 

The  committee  also  administers  a  couple 
more  humane  laws.  One  of  these  is  the 
Employment  of  Children  Act,  which  places 
restrictions  on  that  Exploitation  of  little 
children  which  is  one  of  the  crying  abuses 
of  our  civilisation;  and  the  Council  is 
using  its  powers  energetically  in  this 
matter.  The  second  law  is  the  Infant  Life 
Protection  Act,  which  has  as  its  object  the 
protection  of  nurse  infants.  The  persons 
who  receive  them  are  visited,  and  much 
imporant  inquiry  work  is  carried  on. 

Continuing  our  task  of  accompanying  the 
committee  on  its  work,  we  next  find  it 
controlling  the  domestic  and  governess 
agencies  carried  on  for  gain,  and  the 
theatrical  agencies  that  take  preliminary 
fees,  many  of  which  were  found  to  be  frauds 
of  the  most  heartless  kind.  Some  of  the 
most  skilled  and  ingenious  rogues  in  the 
world  were  engaged  in  these  impostures. 
But  the  committee,  which  has  hired  a 
clever  detective  for  the  work,  has  hunted 
many  of  them  down  and  driven  them  from 
the  field. 

Ag4inst  Explosions. 

The  work  of  the  Minor  Providence  is 
not  yet  done,  however.  There  are  nearly 
3,000  premises  in  London  in  which  explo¬ 
sives  are  kept;  and  thousands  of  tons  of 
gunpowder,  dynamite,  and  similar  material 
pass  through  London  every  year.  The 
metropolis  must  be  guarded  from  this 
accumulated  danger  to  life  and  limb  ;  and 
the  activity  of  the  committee  in  this  re¬ 
spect  has  greatly  reduced  the  number  of 
explosions  in  London. 

Again,  the  committee  has  much  to  do 
with  the  storage  and  use  of  petroleum, 
enormous  quantities  of  whch  are  annually 
imported  into  London  from  America  and 
Russia.  As  regards  petroleum  oil,  the 
L.C.C.  has  no  responsibility  under  the  Pe¬ 
troleum  Acts,  which  regulate  only  the 
keeping  of  petroleum  flashing  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  less  than  73deg.  Fahr.  Petroleum 
oil  or  paraffin  flashes  at  a  temperature 
above  73deg.  F.,  and  the  mineral  spirits 
flash  below  that  temperature.  Now,  the 
flash-point  should  obviously  mean  that 
particular  temperature  at  which  petroleum 
begins  to  evolve  inflammable  vapor  in  such 
quantity  as  to  be  dangerous.  The  Council, 
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true  to  its  role,  has  always  contended  that 
the  law  should  control  all  petroleum  flash¬ 
ing  at  less  than  100  F.,  as  that  is  a  tem¬ 
perature  not  Usually  reached  in  this 
country  under  ordinary  conditions  of 
storage  and  use.  As  recently  as  last 
month  the  Public  Control  Committee  went 
in  a  deputation  to  the  Home  Secretary  to 
urge  upon  him  the  necessity  of  revising 
petroleum  legislation  so  as  to  ensure  the 
use  of  only  safe  oil  in  lamps.  But  the  old 
stumbling-block — lack  of  Parliamentary 
time — proved  fatal  to  its  plea.  But  the 
petroleum  spirit  which  flashes  below 
73deg.  Fahr.  comes  under  statutory  regu¬ 
lation,  and'  there  is  great  work  here  to  be 
done.  The  Council  licenses  over  1,700 
premises  in  London  for  the  keeping  of 
petroleum  spirit.  This  spirit  is  of  vast 
utility,  for  it  will  clean  a  silk  dress  or 
drive  a  motor-car  with  equal  facility.  But 
it  is  also  a  dangerous  servant,  whose  em¬ 
ployment  by  ignorant  persons  has  led  to 
many  fatal  accidents.  The  committee/ 
therefore,  imposes  such  provisions  for 
safety  in  premises  where  the  spirit  is  kept 
under  license  as  to  preclude,  practically, 
any  possibility  of  accident  where  ordinary 
care  is  exercised. 

Smoke  and  Disease. 

Let  us  follow  this  committee  of  many 
tasks  and  interests  a  few  steps  further. 
One  of'  its  functions  is  to  diminish  the 
smoke  nuisance,  from  which  London 
suffers  so  sadly,  by  ensuring  that  the  Acts 


which  require  locomotives  and  furnaces  at 
trade  premises  to  consume  their  own 
smoke  are  obeyed.  Thousands  of  cases 
where  the  smoke  on  trade  premises  is  not 
so  consumed,  and  serious  nuisance  has  re¬ 
sulted;  have  been  reported  by  the  Coun¬ 
cil’s  officers  to  the  borough  councils,  wrhile 
in  over  1,000  instances  in  which  railway 
locomotives  have  created  the  nuisance  the 
Council  itself  has  taken  action.  Quite 
a  different  branch  of  the  committee’s 
work  is  represented  by  its  efforts  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  spread  of  that  contagious  disease, 
glanders,  so  fatal  to  human  beings  who 
contract  it ;  the  successful  attempt  to  sup¬ 
press  rabies  (no  case  of  the  latter  disease 
lias  occurred  in  London  for  some  years)  ; 
and  the  careful  inspection  of  horses  ex¬ 
ported  to  the  Continent.  Lastly,  the 
Council  has  to  appoint  the  county  coroners 
and  fix  their  salaries,  which  the  law,  with 
a  sort  of  grim  Gilbertian  humor,  makes 
dependent  on  the  number  of  inquests  that 
the  coroners  hold.  Even  in  this  somewhat 
unpruned  field  of  operations  the  Public 
Control  Committee  has  contrived  to  effect 
some  good,  for  it  has  vastly  improved  the 
conditions  under  which  coroners’  inquests 
are  conducted,  particularly  by  seeing  that 
no  inquests  are  now  held  in  public-houses. 

Thus,  from  childhood  to  death  is  cease¬ 
less  watch  and  ward  kept  over  our  city  by 
its  municipal  fathers.  No  danger  is  too 
distant,  no  task  too  great  or  too  small. 
Has  not  the  Council  been  truly  named 
London’s  Minor  Providence? 
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